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Wiuoss name, think you, is among the list of 


passengers in the last packet?” cried Mrs. C. to 
her husband, one morning. ‘ Eugene Le Mars.” 

‘Eugene Le Mars! Impossible !” 

“Tt is certainly so: Here is the paper.” 

And so it was—in the packet from Havre. 

When my friends had fully expressed their 
istonishment, and had exhausted conjecture in 
wondering what had brought M. Le Mars to this 
country, I ventured to ask who was this indi- 
vidual, whose movements appeared worthy of so 
such attention. 

“Ah! he is an unfortunate being,” said Mrs. 
©.; “and, in truth, his strange story ought to be 
known, for a warning to duellists. Come to tea 
(his evening and you shall hear my husband re- 
late it.” 

It may be supposed I did not neglect the invita- 
‘on. After the tea-things were removed, Mr. C. 
was reminded by his wife that he was in duty 
»ound to give us the promised narration. 

“Tt is many years,” said he, “since I saw 
“ugene Le Mars. He was then not more than 
‘hirty-five, but looked prematurely aged. His 
air, which was once luxuriant, had turned gray, 
and fallen off from the upper part of his head; his 
‘rows were contracted, as if in continual pain; 


" There is no invention in the incidents of this story. 


hey occurred as relited, in a foreign country, and some of 
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and his cheeks were sallow and sunken. I never 
saw such a wreck.” 

* Yet you described him as so noble and beaa- 
tiful in his youth,” observed Mrs. C. ‘ 

“ He was so. I remember him when first on 
his travels, after having completed his education 
Ty 


S 


in one of the best universities in France. 
parents were of honorable descent, and he was 
their only child. I met him in England, acconi- 
panied by young Theobald W , who had been 
his companion in all his studies. They seemed 





as much attached as brothers, and were perfec''y 
inseparable. Theobald had a great talent jor 
drawing and painting, and took sketches of the 
fine scenery through which we passed. Eugene 
had also a taste for the art, but could not rival his 
friend’s execution, and seldom attempted drawing 
from nature. 

“ Again, in Paris, I encountered these two 
young men. I thought, at that time, I had never 
seen a countenance more prepossessing than Eu- 
gene’s, united to a more pleasing address and 
genial disposition. His figure, too, was noble 
and commanding; and these striking personal 
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qualities were rendered more interesting by 
expression of sincerity, frankness, and earnesiness 
amounting to enthusiasm, which appeared in his 
manner at all times. ‘The merest stranger was 
in.pressed at once in his favor; and the impres- 
sion was deepened on further acquaintance by a 
knowledge of his manly and generous character 
His only fault, as far as I could discover, was a 
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readiness to act upon impulse, by which he was 
tuo often led to speak and act hastily, and was 
sometimes involved in difficulties. 

“Theobald had more prudence ; and his calm- 
ness and patience were frequently of essential ser- 
vice to his friend. So deliberate and measured 
was he, that I often heard him accused of cold- 
ness by those who could not perceive the warmth 
of feeling that glowed steadily beneath his re- 
served exterior. It was warmth, not fire ; never 
flashing in starting outbreaks, nor torturing the 
bosom where it was cherished ; a healthy, kindly 
warmth, in which the deep affections of the heart 
grew and expanded, like plants in the sunshine. 
IIe had no admirers, and few friends; but those 
who knew, loved him well. I had reason to be- 
Neve that Eugene appreciated him, and valued 
his friendship. 

« Although the young men would have found a 
ready welcome in aristocratic circles, they did 
not seek society. Theobald was naturally averse 
to it; and he wished to devote the few weeks of 
his stay in Paris to improvement in his favorite 
art. Eugene's fancy also, at this particular time, 
ran chiefly on paintings. 

“They visited the galleries, and Theobald 
copied several small pieces. Some that he 
showed me evinced, I thought, an extraordinary 
degree of talent; for I observed that he gave a 
peculiar character to every thing he touched. I 
was serious in predicting for him a distinguished 
career. 

“The head of a young girl, in one of the galler- 
ies, so strongly fixed his admiration that he deter- 
miined to copy it. It was not so much the beauty 
of the face that attracted, as the singular and 
touching expression—an indescriballe charm—to 
convey which is the highest triumph of art. The 
young student felt that here was a work more 
difientt than any he had yet undertaken. Eugene 
sympathized in his admiration, and watched his 
progress with interest scarcely less than his own. 

“Que day, when they went together te the 
galiery, they perceived another ease! not far from 
the place they had chosen. On the seat behind it 
lay a lady's pocket-handkerchief and a parasol. 

“oA Jady artist!" exclaimed the volatile Eu- 
gene. ‘ We are to have company, it seems. [ 
am curious to see her face, though in truth, Theo- 
bald, the prettiest could not rival, in your eyes, 
the one you are copying.” 

“ The young painter smiled and betook himself 
to his work. ‘That morning Eugene remained 
with him, instead of going and coming, as usual. 


He leaned on the back of his chair, apparently 
absorbed in watching his labor, and comparing 
the copy with the original. But furtive glances 
now and then betrayed that his attention was 


divided. 


“At length light steps were heard near the: 
An elderly man came up, moved and adjusted th, 
easel, and placed an old picture behind it. It was 
evident that the fair artist had taken her place: 
but neither of the young men ventured to look 
toward her, lest it might be deemed a discourteous 
indulgence of curiosity. 

“When Theobald drew back to examine th 
half finished work on which he was engaged, the 
eyes of both turned, as by one impulse, toward 
their neighbor. The lady was simply dressed in 
white, her head bent over the piece she was paint- 
ing. Her face could not be seen; but her figure 
was slender and graceful ; ringlets of dark brown 
hair fell over her neck, and the hand that guided 
the pencil was exceedingly small and white. Af- 
ter the first glance, Eugene scarcely removed his 
eyes from her; but neither succeeded in obtain- 
ing a glimpse of her face. She remained in the 
same attitude till the hours passed which Theo- 
bald usually devoted to painting, and the friends 
left the gallery. 

“The next day they came at the first opening 
of the rooms. They talked of the fair unknown, 
and wished for her appearance. She came at 
last. As she advanced, both had a view of her 
face ; but the gaze of curiosity was checked by 
the modest color that suffused her cheeks. Bend- 
ing her head slightly in reply to their salutation, 
she passed on and took her place at the easel, 
from which afterward she did not once look up. 

“The young painter observed to Eugene that 
he had been struck by an inexplicable resemblance 
between the fair stranger and the face he was 
copying ; a resemblance not so much in feature as 
expression. The same touching delicacy, the 
same appealing melancholy, had impressed him at 
the first glance, and that with a totally different 
style of beauty. The face on the canvass was 
Italian, with dark eyes and hair, and complexion 
of a rich brown; that of the lady was exquisitely 
fair and pale; and the eyes, though beautiful, 
were light gray. The spirit in both, that breathed 
into expression the inner life, was the same. 

“ Eugene listened earnestly to his friend's obser- 
vations ; but Ais admiration was !ess that of the 
artist. He owned himself already in love, at first 
sight, with the unknown. But a feeling of em- 
barrassment prevented his giving utterance to his 
thoughts. He remained silent, and watched more 
attentively the young girl’s movements. In about 
an hour she left the gallery. When she was 
gone Theobald examined, with the earnest- 
ness of a connoisseur, the sketch she had com- 
menced, and decided that her taste and talent 
were of no common order. [Eugene took up # 
withered carnation she had dropped, and placed i 
unperceived in his bosom. 

“A sudden desire seized him to practise the 


















































essons he had received in painting; and he at- 
tempted to copy one of the small landscapes. Bat 
it might have been remarked that his glances often 
wandered from his own easel to the small white 
and plying with such assiduity at a little dis- 
lance. 

‘Those skilled in the hidden workings of the 
human heart may explain the reason why Le 
Mars ceased from this time to speak of the lovely 
stranger, even to the friend who had shared al! 
his thoughts. Yet her image was never absent 
from his mind by day or night, although he knew 
noteven her name. He learned from the door- 
keeper that she was the daughter of a gentleman 
in reduced circumstances, and cultivated painting 
as the means of earning a subsistence. Of her con- 
dition or place of residence the informant was 
entirely ignorant. 

“The fair girl continued to visit the gallery 
almost every day for weeks. But the friends 
made no progress toward a more intimate ac- 
quaintance. Her whole mind seemed absorbed in 
her work; and there was a quiet dignity about 
her, which repelled any thing like an advance on 
the part of strangers. They did not even venture 
to address her on the subject of the art they were 
studying in common. A distant but courteous 
greeting when she came or departed, which was 
returned by a silent bow, was the only civility 
that ever passed between them. Yet it might 
have been noticed by a close observer, that when 
occasionally Lugene did not appear, according to 
his custom, she would steal a glance around at 
intervals, as if missing something she had expected 
to see. 

* Engene bad some misgivings, when one morn- 
ing he ventured on the boldness of placing a bunch 
of fresh flowers, of rare beauty and fragrance, 
upon the lady's easel, before she arrived. He 
watched her as she first noticed them, and was 
gratified at the look of surprise with which she 
took them up and inhaled their perfume. She 
carried them with her when she departed ; and 
on each succeeding morning welcomed the fresh 
bunch of flowers placed on her easel with a smile 
of pleasure, 

“One day, when Eugene went to deposite his 
lragrant offering, he found the easel removed. 
Only the chair which the fair artist had been 
accustomed to occupy remained ; and upon it lay 
a bunch of half withered forget-me-nots. The 
young man understood too well that this was the 
gentle stranger's farewell.” 

“ And was that the end of the love passage ?” 
I asked, seeing that Mr. C. paused. 

“Well for both had it been so,” replied he. 
“ Eugene saw his interesting unknown no more in 
the gallery, though he went: there every day. 
Paris had no longer any charms for him, and he 
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readily acceded to his friend's wish to trave 


They visited Germany and Italy. Bat it is un 
necessary to detail any of the occurrences of th 
next two years, which have no bearing on iy 
story. I will pass to the period when he again met 
her who continued to be the idol of his dreams 


‘Eugene and Theobald were spending some 





time at the country seat of M. V » will 
whom they had in childhood often passed two or 
three months in the year. Madame de V— 
had been for some time in want of a governess t 
take charge of her two younger daughters, and 
was fortunute enough to engage one well recom 
mended. This was Mademoiselle Clemence 
Rosier, an orphan of respectable parentage. Het 
father, whose death was recent, had once beet 
a merchant in prosperous circumstances, but had 
lost his property by endorsements. For some tin 
they had been supported almost entirely by the 
exertions of the daughter, who gave lessons in 
music and painting. Madame de V. felt interested 
in the history of the now friendless girl, and wa 
prepared to welcome her more as a companion 
than a governess. The day of her coming wa: 
fixed, and the family carriage was sent for her t 
the neighboring town. 

“© Tt was evening when it returned. When th 
sound of wheels was heard, Madame de V. re 
quested one of her young guests to receive th: 
stranger. Eugene descended to the court-yard 
opened the carriage-door, and helped the lady t 
alight. She was closely wrapped in a larpe 
shawl, and her face was concealed by her veil 
But her murmured thanks were uttered in’ the 
sweetest voice in the world. 

“Eugene offered his arin to eonduct the stran- 
ger up the steps, and led her into the room where 
the family was assembled. The lady of the hous: 
received her cordially, and helped to remove her 
wrappings. What was the astonishment of both 
the friends, to recognize the youthful artist of the 
gallery in Paris! 

“To dwell in detail on what followed would be 
needless. It was but vatural that Eugene should 
love the gentle Clemence, so interesting, so beau- 
tiful, and so melancholy ; it was natural that the 
desolate orphan should return with more than 
gratitude the affection she could not fail to per- 
ceive. Whom had she in the wosld to gift with 
the wealth of her pure heart? 

“ How happy they were in those few weeks of 
enjoyment, darkened as yet by no shadow of the 
coming evil! Such perfect bliss, fleeting as it 
must be, is a possession to the soul of which it 
cannot be deprived. 


‘T'was theire ; from memory nought 
That gift can sever: 
Ah! to our woe, the gift 
Forgotten never !'— Gocthe. 
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“The first portentous shadow on the sunshine 


of youthful love appeared in the earnest remon- 
strance of Theobald. He warned Eugene against 
the displeasure of his father, and entreated him to 
leave the chateau at ones. ‘To leave Clemence! 
‘The young man had no thought save of her ; his 
very being was wrapped up in the light of her soft 
eyes. The words of his friend alarmed and pained 
him ; he felt an indistinct presentiment of evil— 
i fear of the whole world, as if all were in a con- 


spiracy to rob him of the treasure he held dearer 


aes 
an iife. 
! 


This foreboding was deepened when 
Theobald departed, after another effort to per- 
suade his friend to act at least with more pru- 
dence, and secure his father’s approbation. But 
Clemence remained ! 

“From the happiness of her presence he was 
suddenly called away by a visit from his cousin, 
M. Robert Vennais, who came to require his im- 
mediate presence at home. His father was dan- 
gerously ill. Eugene was compelled to go at 
once, and had but a few moments to bid Clemence 
adieu. 

“She was seated in the library, beside one of 
the windows overlooking the garden, holding her 
guitar. Her dress of deep mourning contrasted 
with the snowy whiteness of her neck and arms ; 
and her rich brown hair fell in natural ringlets 
over her temples and cheeks. The grace of her 
attitude while playing, and the rapt expression of 
her eyes, Which were of that peculiar hue artists 
sive to sybils, presented a picture of such angelic 
loveliness that the steps of her lover were arrested 
ashe entered. She sang a low and plaintive air, 
Then, 
while her head drooped so low that she saw him 


and he moved not till she was again silent. 


not, and her fingers wandered unconsciously over 
the strings, Eugene drew near and knelt beside 
her. His arm, for the first time, encircled her 
waist; his hand imprisoned her own. She started 
from him and let fall her guitar; but he detained 
her with gentle force. 

«©¢ Clemence ? 


he faltered—‘ one word, only 
one word ' 


I must leave you—I must depart this 
very hour!’ 

“*Depart!” she repeated, growing pale as 
death. 

“©* Aye, Clemence 3 but I will return soon—re- 
turn to claim you—for are you not mine? Do we 
not love each other ?’ 

“Clemence shuddered and bent her head to the 


shoulder of Eugene, whose lips touched her white 


Then he told her all; his father’s dan- 
gerand the necessity for his hastening home ; and 
promised to claiin from his parents a consent to 
their union. 


forehead. 


“ The interview of lovers is sacred in its joy 
and sorrow. They parted, as each believed, only 


fora time; and neither saw the witness to that 
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tender adieu concealed in the drapery of a recess 
When Eugene had set forth on his journey, and 
the weeping girl had retired to her own apartment, 
M. Robert Vennais went out by the side-door, 
and was seen shortly afterward giving some orders 
to the groom. 

“Le Mars was long detained at home by the 
illness of his father, which terminated fatally. 
The last weeks of the suflerer’s life were a mar- 
tyrdom of mind as well as body. Among his 
chief causes of uneasiness was the fear that his 
son would disgrace himseif by a mesalliance. 
The rumor of his attachment to a dowerless and 
friendless oralian had reached his ears, and almost 
with his dying breath he forbade the union. Eu- 
gene could not learn who had forestalled him in 
his confession, but his suspicions fell on Theobald. 

“ When the melancholy ceremonial of the fune- 
ral was over, the superintendence of business con- 
cerns, which could not be neglected, devolved upon 
young Le Mars. He wrote to Clemence; but a 
long time elapsed before the state of his affairs 
gave him a day’s leisure. The freedom so eagerly 
desired came at last; and filled with joy and hope 
he set out for the chateau of de V. 

“ Not even a presentiment prepared him for the 
anguish of disappointment. He arrived at the 
chateau ; but Clemence was gone, no one knew 
whither. Not even the sympathizing kindness of 
Madame de V. 
well as the anxious search of Eugene, were in 
vain. : 


could aid him; her inquiries, as 


“ The succeeding year was spent by the wretch 
ed Le Mars in going from place to place. His 
home was grown distasteful to him; he found 
nothing congenial in the worldly spirit of his 
mother, and he no longer tolerated the companion 
ship of Theobald, whom he suspected of having 
Who else, 
he thought, could have communicated to his par- 
ents the secret of his ? 


been instrumental in his misfortune. 
love? Who could have 
moved Clemence to hide herself from his search? 
With self-tormenting industry his fancy supplied 
food for mistrust. He called to mind numerous 
occurrences that had before escaped his notice, 
and dwelt on peculiarities in his friend’s manner 
of which he but now discovered the meaning. 
Jealousy of the companion of his youth sprung up 
in his mind, and his sick heart refused to free 
itself from the torture that consumed it. 

“ Tle travelled, as I said; but change of scene 
brought no relief. One day, in Lyons, while idly 
watching the crowd pouring out of a church, he 
started at sight of a face in one of the carriages 
passing, and rushed impetuously after it. The 
crowd impeded him ; he lost sight of the carriage, 
and fell, with a groan of anguish, on the pavement. 
Some kindly disposed passers-by lifted him from 


, the ground, and had him conveyed to his lodgings. 








“ Here he was seized with a brain fever, and in 
his delirium raved continually of Clemence, of 
whom, as he believed, he had caught a_ brief 
Pale and altered she was, but he could 
not mistake those beloved features. The idea that 
she was in the same city, perhaps helpless and 
alone, and he unable to find her, nearly drove him 
to madness. ‘The physician in attendance, touch- 
ed by his suffering, promised to aid him by inqui- 
ries. 
he had sufficient strength to go out, insisted on 


Le Mars recovered slowly ; and as sven as 


being taken through the streets where he thought 
he might chance to see the carriage pass which 
had contained Clemence. 


“One morning he walked to the residence of 


! 


the physician, Whom he had visited on the same 


errand every day when he did net see hin at his 


ilvings. ‘The physician met him wiih a 


own lo 
ok of concern; it was evident he had something 
to communicate, for hitherto he had announced 
with consoling cheerfulness his failures to obtain 


information. Now his manner was euarded, and 
he requested his visitor to be seated before he en- 
tered on the subject. 


“« Doctor, you have something to tell me—you 
have 


found her! exclaimed the young man, as 


soon as he was able to speak. 
“¢] have indeed Leen in some degree success- 


‘But be 


What I have learned will dis- 


ful,’ replied the physician. composed, 
my young friend. 
tress you, I fear, even more than your previous 
suspense,’ 

“* Where is she ? 


«<* No. 


ceeded Jast evening in discovering the house at 


Js she ill?’ cried Eugene. 
You must hear me patiently. I sue- 
which Mademoiselle Rosier lodged about three 
weeks since,’ 

“Le Mars was about to interrupt him, but the 
doctor made a gesture of prohibition, and con- 
tinued— 

«She had lived there in strict seclusion for 


Some time. 


A few days afier you saw her leave 
the church of Saint ,as nearly as 1 can 
ascertain, she was married, in great privacy, to a 
genteman with whom she leit Lyons immediately 
after.’ 

“Eugene could not—did not—eredit the tale. 
That Clemence should fly from him to wed ano- 
ther! But his incredulity 


gave way gradually before the explanations of his 


It was impossible ! 


Iriend. He had taken pains to establish the lady's 
identity ; had inquired into her eazly history ; 
had traced her after she left the chateau de V. 
He had conversed with two witnesses of the mar- 
riage, who could also testify to her departure. 
There was no room for doubt. 

“It was well for Eugene that the fatal truth 
did not at once take possession of his mind, or his 


reason might have been the sacrifice. His doubts, 
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MARS. 


and their slow removal, gave time for his menta a) 
And eve! 


evidence + 


powers to rally against the shock. 


when he could no longer distrust the 


furnished by the physician, his imagination seized 


Te al 
Heese oes 


upon a thousand pailiatives for the want of faith 
in his beloved. ‘The idea that she had forgotten 


or proved false to him, was wholly abhorrent. He 


questioned the doctor closely as to the minutes! 





oe 
i 
t 
& 
i! 


details that had come to his knowledge. Tha 


she was not happy in her espousals, was plain 





her deep melancholy had been remarked by al 
who saw her; her pale face and emaciated form 


showed a mind il! at ease; she had fainted during t 
the bridal ceremony, and had been borne to het e 
chamber, as soon as it was over, in spasms of con- a 
vulsive weeping. None believed she would long a 
survive her ill-starred nupt 

- Hagene ] ened to the do tors words with 


W hen ai, Was ; : 


iement I 


agony he could se ircely coutrol 
told he was in a frightful state of ex 
vain the physician endeavored to calm and per 


’ } , ’ 
suade him how usciess WaS the mauivence Of pas- 


HE Seca F 8 


. ; ‘ . 
wriet, Itis Clemence, Eugene 


had been deluded by some specie 


sion and 


forced to wed one she did hot love; he 
rescue her and reve nee himself on the destre ye! 


} ) 


) ! . — a _ ‘ 
Bat who was he?) lis heart too readily supplies 


+} ! . | } . : as 
tie name. Ile determined to leave Lyons at 


once and rest not till he had found him. 


The a. y 


street neat 


“It seemed as if fate aided his purpose. 


same evening he encountered, in the 
his lodgings, one whom he had no expectation o} 


meeting. It was M. Robert Vennais. He seem 
Ip thinking, desirous at 


ed, so Eugene could not he 


first of avoiding him; but when the young man 
pressed forward, greeted him with apparent cor- 


diality, and expressed surprise to lear of his lat 
iliness. 


“The first question of Le Mars concerned his 


mother. She was well, and then residing in 


Paris, having passed the summer at her country 
seat. ‘And Mademoiselle Rosier’-— pursued 


y } lie %. |} } , me 
Vennais, regarding not his auditor's look of an- 


guish, ‘have you heard of her marriage ? 
“¢To whom!’ gasped Eugene, with a wil 
expression, seizing the arm of his cousin, 

“<« Do not ask me,’ answered Vennais, avertin 
his pace 

“« Theobald ! cried Le Mars, in a hoarse whis 


Vennais 


ie saw the terri 


er, wile his lips grew Gceady white. 


S| 
ent his head in reply ; but when | 


I 
| 
ble agitation of his young relative, he muttere 
excuses for the suddenness of the disclosure, which: 


sough 


was to discover where his enemy was to be found 


Le Mars 


lost no time in hastening to Paris, where Theo 


were altogether unheard. Al! Eugene 


“Jt was not difficult to learn that. 


bald was. Immediately on his arrival he sent a 


him a hostile message, and appointed the place ot 3 
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ineeting in a wood usually chosen as a dueling 
rround. 

“Tt was indeed a cruel sight to see those who 
had been loving companions in boyhood and youth, 
vith hearts knit together as one, meeting for the 
purpose of shedding each other’s blood. ‘The un- 
happy Eugene was ina state little short of mad- 
ness. For many nights he had not slept. His 
lace was haggard and pale; his eyes flashed with 
innatural fire; his movements were nervous and 
rreguiar, and searcely seemed under the control 
f the will. He was first on the ground, accom- 
manied by two of his friends, and waited with 
ierce impatience for the arrival of the challenged. 

‘Theobald came at last, but with no hostile in- 
tent. le advaneed toward Eugene wiih extended 
hand, and expressing his surprise at the message 
he had received. But the maddened young man 
would not hear him. Drawing his sword, and cry- 
ing, ‘Defend thyself, villain! he rushed furiously 
upon him, 

‘Theobald parried his thrusts, begging at the 
same time to be heard. Bat Eugene pressed him 
more closely, and, in endeavoring to disarm him, 
[heobald intlicted a slight wound. He drew back 
involuntarily, and that moment of hesitation deci- 
ded the event. The weapon of Eugene entered 
his side, and he sank, bleeding, to the ground. 

“The sight of one he had once held so dear ly- 
ng thus wounded, expiring at his feet, calmed the 
frantic Le Mars. Ile stood as if rooted to the 
rround, while those in attendance were endeavor- 
ing to lift Theobald into the carriage. 

‘+ Tt will do no good,’ said one of them. ‘He 
cannot live till evening,’ 

“The wounded man opened his eyes, and mur- 
mured afew words faintly, which those about him 
understood asa request for his pocket-book. It 
was taken from his pocket and placed in his hands. 
Ife made a sign for Eugene to approach, reached 
him the pocket-book, which he mechanically re- 
‘eived, and murmured in husky tones, ‘Fly, fly, 
With the effort 
of speaking, the blood gushed from his mouth, and 


he sank back insensible, while the ashen hue of 


uf thou lovest me. Tam dying. 


leath settled pon his features, 

“Tt was not fear of the consequences, but the 
tortures in his bosom that gave him no rest, whieh 
impelled Le Mars to instant flight. He went on 
without stopping, till he took ship for England. 

** In the crowded scenes of London he endeay- 
ored to find divers on for his thoughts, if not for- 
getfulness, He silenced every feeling of remorse 
tor the death of his friend by dwelling on his own 
unparalleled wrongs and the ruined happiness of 
Clemence. A deed so base called for vengeance 
n blood. Alas for the presumptuous mortal who 
fares assume that prerogative of Omnipotence. 

“ He had never examined the pocket-book pla- 


eed in his hands by the dying Theobald. The re- 
collection of that fearful morning was terrible to 
him, and he strove to efface it from his memory by 
mingling in scenes of perpetual excitement and 
contusion. One day, in turning ever the contents 
of a drawer, he took up the pocket-book, and with 
an effort against the impulse that prompted to cast 
it from him, opened it. 

“Tt contained, among a few papers of little im- 
portance, a sealed letter, addressed ‘to Eugene Le 
Murs, and dated many months back. It ran as 


follows: 


“¢ Dear Frrenp,—Your coldness and reserve 
toward me, which I have for a long time been at 
a loss to explain, has caused me_ inexpressible 
pain. You left home without an explanation, yet 
when [ learned that you had lost Clemence, whom 
you so much loved, I could think no longer of my- 
self. It was but a short time after your departure 
that I discovered the cruel treachery of which you 
have been the victim. 

“ «Your cousin, Robert Vennais, informed your 
father, just before his death, of your attachment to 
Mademoiselle Rosier, and represented her as a 
person unworthy of your alliance. His motive, I 
have strong reason to believe, was a passion for 
her, which she repulsed with scorn. I have watch- 
ed him for several weeks, for I fear he designs to 
compass her destruction, and I must save her— 
save her for you, my friend. Iam now on the 
track ; I shall find her, I doubt not; God grant 
that I come not too late! This letter I will send 
the moment I learn where it will reach you. 
Come at once, and receive again the angel you 
THeopaLp W . 


have lust. Ever your ‘ 
“To attempt a description of the state of mind 

in which Le Mars was thrown by the perusal of 

this letter, would be utterly in vain. No language 


could portray the appalling agonies he suffered, 


under which, strange as it may seem, his physical 


strength did not at once give way. 

« All was now clear before him. The treachery, 
double dyed, of M. Vennais, had destroyed his be- 
loved, and loaded him with the guilt of murder. 
He had no longer a thought of vengeance ; he was 
crushed to the dust. Yet one desire remained ; it 
was to save the helpless Clemence from the power 
of such a fiend in human form. 

“He returned home. But exhausted nature 
could bear up no longer. A second attack of ill- 
ness brought him to the verge of the grave; and 
when, after long months, his strength began to re- 
turn, a melancholy seized him which bordered on 
insanity. Tfis nights were tormented with visions 
of his sacrificed friend. 

“ Time, that softens and alleviates, brought light 
to his darkened spirit. He could even bear the 

ligence that M. Vennais was living on his es- 
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not fir distant from his own home, and that 
wife lived there also, not happy, but in the 
et of a life that was but a preparation for an- 
‘her, It would have been sacrilege to invade 


nence of a stricken heart. Vennais, on his 


rt. shunned all encounter with the man he had 
-o deeply injured 

“ At lenoeth came the finale to this meurnful his- 

y. A messenger from the house of M. Vennais 


{ 
relta note to M. Le Mars. Madame Vennais 
was dying, and desired to see him. 
‘Eugene obeyed the summons. Once more 
y met, who had so deep'y loved. But how 


’ 
ib 


winged were both! Le Mars bearing the traces 
{his sufferings, both of mind and body—a blight- 
d man; Clemence, pale, emaciated—the victim 
of consumption, yet how beautiful in death! 

“he was able to speak but little, yet that little 
-indcated her truth and noble faith. The Opposi- 
Jon of Eagene’s parents to their union was repre- 
sented to her as violent and irreconcilable ; and 
such a picture given of the strife between the son 
and his dying father on her account, that she re- 
solved to heal the breach by the sacrifice of her 
own happiness. With this view, and acting under 
the counsels of the perfidious Vennais, she had 
withdrawn herself from the Chateau de V,, leav- 
ing no information whither she was gone. The 
uts by which M. Vennais had afterward wrought 
ipon her feelings, inducing her to believe that 
Hagene never could be reconciled to his family or 
‘njoy peace of mind, till convinced that she was 
beyond his reach; the anguish and sickening of 
the heart, in which all the world seemed indiffer- 
ent to her; and her own acts, almost without her 
‘onsciousness ; her lonely and destitute condition, 
ind the unceasing persuasions and arguments of 
her relentless pursuer, who spared no endeavor, no 
zuile to accomplish his purpose—al] were explain- 
¢ d. 1 he shadow of death dissolved every tle, and 
released her from the feeling of duty, which had 
nefore constrained her to silence. 

‘*T could not leave the world, my Eugene,’ said 
the exhausted sufferer, ‘without your forgiveness. 


‘an you grant it now?’ 


lemence! 


was all Le Mars could answer,as_, 


LIFE’S 
BY R. G. 


Lire’s vessel lightly sails 

When youth is at the helm; 
Ere passion’s storm prevuils, 

Her beauteous frame to whelm ; 


' 
he stooped his head, and wept in the bitterness ct 
1 
wis griet 


“Clemence fe ebly stretched out her wasted 
hand. * We sho!l meet in heaven” she murmur- 


' ’ . 
8 lioht and love,’ 


ed, softly ‘ There—a! 

‘* Eugene pressed his lips to the cold hand of his 
beloved. Onee again she spoke ; it was to bid him 
farewe!l. There was no sorrow in her voice: 
spoke of hope and joy, and the crushed heart ot 


i 


the voung man revived, for was she not now boa 
own again? A beam from heaven itself seemed 
to have entered that chamber of death. 

“The nurse, who had remained at a remote end 
of the apartment, now approached, and said she 
thought the agitation of a longer interview would 
be too exhausting to her mistress. Eugene bade her 
adieu. ‘They were to meet no more in this world 

‘* Tle left the mansion without seeing his cousin 
But he had rode only a short distance when he was 
overtaken by a messenger. Madame Vennais had 
breathed her last. 

“Since that day, Eugene has been a wanderer, 
seeking no companionship with men, though he 
shuns them not. Bat he yields not to despair, for 
the image cf his lost Clemence is with him, and 
her dying words breathed a blessing on his deso!a- 
ted heart.” 

We were silent for a few moments when the 
sad story was ended. “ But the villain, M. Ven- 
nais, what became of him?” I asked. 

“He lives yet. No human vengeance lias over- 
taken him; but the fate of his victims is happiness 
compared to his.” 

«“T'o make your tale end like a true romance,” 
observed Mrs. C. “you onght to bring Theobald 
hack to life. Who knows that he did not survive 


his wounds? 


” 

“‘Tfe died, but after lincering some weeks,” an- 
swered Mr. C. “He was at peace with all the 
world, and loved his Eugene to the last. Had he 
been spared, his friend might once more have 
been happy. But Providence willed it otherwise, 
and it is not for us to murmur, while we take the 
lesson to our hearts. [low many, more worthy ot 
blame than Le Mars, have escaped the conse quen- 


ces of their rash yielding to passion! 


SHIP. 


ALLISON. 


Then gently does she glide, 

"Mid Iife's sweet islets green, 
Te 4 
The calm waves rippling at her sice, 


While not a cloud is seen. 





i 
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THE PRISM, THE FLOWER AND THE SUNBEAM. 


A FABLE. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 











Rounp a lattice low, to twine, 
Rose a graceful eglantine ; 
And within the window near 
Hung a prism cold and clear, 
Where a spirit dwelt apart, 
With a proud but pining heart, 
Like a weary, 
Languid Peri, 
Captive in a diamond palace, 


Catching sunbeams in a chalice. 


Came from Heaven a rover-ray, 
Half for love and half for play ; 

Then in cadence calm and high, 
Sang the spirit, ‘‘ hither fly! 
I thy blooming love will be, 


Radiant angel! shine on me 


To her bosom, white and cold, 

Stole the ray his wings to foll, 

And the prism glowed awhile, 

With the glory of his smile, 

While the sprite, where’er she turn’d, 


With triumphant beauty burn’d. 


On her heart so still and cold, 
Waves the ray his locks of gold, 
Pining for the warmer sky, 

But he knows not how to fly. 
For the viewless diamond door, 
Where he entered, opes no more ; 
And within that crystal cage, 
With a fine and dainty rage, 

lie goes storming here and there, 
While his wings of splendor rare, 


Beat the bars and brighter glow, 


As he flutters to and fro, 
.* 


Till each kindling, waving plume, 


Fills the cage with rainbow. bioom. 


Paler in her peerless pride, 

Grew the spirt, as she sighed, 

‘Go! thou glorious bird of heaven! 
Go! the transient spel! is riven. 

Life and light wert thou to me; 

I may perish—thou art free !"’ 
Then the sunbeam found the door, 


And the prism shone no more! 
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But, ah me, that rover-ray, 

Once again he lost his way ; 

For a bud of eglantine, 

Saw his passing pinions shine, 

And she murmured, low and sweet, 
“* Now, at last, this heart may beat! 
Darling! I have dreamed of thee, 
Wel! I know thou com’st to me; 

I have waited for thy light, 


So that I may bloom aright.” 


So the sunbeam loved the flower, 
One whole, glorious summer hour! 
And the wild-rose all the while, 
Drank the beauty of his smile, 
Giving back in loveliest hues, 
While their beings interfuse, 

All the joy and light he brought, 
When her virgin heart be sought. 
And she made of love’s dear charm, 
Her sweet hours all bloom and balm, 
Showing by a lovely life, 
Unprofaned by fear or strife, 

That her radiant angel stole, 


Glowing to her soul of soul. 


When his wings were plumed to fly, 
On them, in one perfumed sigh, 


Poured the flower her passionate sorrow, 


Withering, dying ere the morrow ; 
But unlike the prism, kept 
His bright memory where he slept, 
Blushing purely to the last, 


In remembrance of the past. 


Which the sunbeam worshipped best, 
She upon whose haughty breast, 
Uncaressed and chilled he played, 
While his wings her glory made ? 

Or the little fragile flower, 

Dreaming in her dewy bower, 

Till her angel-lover came, 

With his holy heart of flame, 
Warming hers to life and beauty, 
Making love her dearest duty, 

While her sweet hours, with its charm, 
Had become all bloom and balm ? 





A. T. BLOSSOM. 


SKETCHED FROM NATURE. 


BY MRS. C. H. BUTLER. 


Mr. Arexis Timotrny Brossom—or, as he more 
sweetly wrote himself, A. ‘I’. Blossom, thus concen- 
trating around him by a simple stroke of the pen all 
the delicious odors of the Wooe-e hills or the flowery 
vales of Ning-poo-foo, and calling up to the lovers of 
the fragrant herb charming vistas of that precious 
shrub agitated by the slender fingers of Chinese youths 
and maidens plucking tea blossoms and those tender 
green leaves with which pleasures yet in embryo were 
to be steeped—was a great lover of nature. Nay, so 
far did he carry his passionate enthusiasm for her 
charms, that one gentle summer eve, as reclining upon 
the dewy grass, watching the playful gambols of a 
speckled toad through a dense cluster of mullen stalks, 
their pale, cottony leaves silvered by the moonbeams, 
he entered into a solemn covenant with himself that 
no maid, brown or fair, simple or witty, should ever 
press A. T. Blossom to her heart, unless like him she 
could find 


“ Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


He was ever ina perfect state of rapture with the varied beauties of his mistress; and, what was cer- 
tainly very much to his credit, he was never discomposed by any aspect she chose to assume. 
Now there is a disposition in mankind to fault-finding, and there is no subject upon which they are 
more prone to carp than the weather. Rare indeed is it to meet with half a dozen persons in the same 
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day who have not some fault to find; some un- 
easiness to draw, either from the clouds or the 
unbeams. “Tt is too hot,” quoth one ; “too cool,” 


'” cries a third. 


says another; “how disagreeable 
It is either too calm or too windy, too sunny or 


ly, too damp or too dry, too dusty or too 


foo rye hh snow or not snow enough, too 


‘ry or too splashy, too unhealtbily warm or 


unhealthily cool for the season, and so on to 
the end of the chapter of man’s discontent against 
the all-wise dispensations of our heavenly Father. 

Now Mr. Alexis Timothy slossom was a hap- 
py exception Ile perfectly doted on all kinds of 
weather. The intense heat of the dog-days de- 
ighted him, and while the perspiration oozed 
trom his fingers’ ends and trickled down his hon- 
est face, there would ooze simultaneously from his 
heart a stream of gratitude, filling his veins with 
fadness. What charming weather for the 
crops! Look at the corn—why, you can almost 
see it grow,” he would exclaim. Equally delight- 
ful was the cold of winter. Instead of looking 
pon nature as “ enwrapped in her winding-sheet” 
—a funeral thought of many—he viewed her asa 
fair young bride decked out in robes of snowy pu- 
rity and loveliness, and her chaste brows adorned 
with pearls and diamonds of more than regal 
=plendor. Her voice sounded sweet to his ear, 
whether heard in the forest or over the glassy 
plain, and although he might freeze his feet in 
wandering around her iey caves, or his nose in 
scenting ler pure breath, still he rubbed his hands 
exultingly and cried, “ Tow beautiful, how glo- 
rious !” 

More than once did he station himself on some 
lonely sheeted heath, and there, far from = the 
haunts of men and away from any voice save the 
voice he most loved to hear, watch the feathery 
lakes of snow gracefully sweeping around him, 
uow kissing his brow, now melting in tenderness 
upon his lip, now sportively touching his cheek, 
until with their insidious caresses they had so far 
enwreathed him within their icy arms that but for 
the timely aid of some chance traveller A. T. Blos- 
som would have been changed to a snowdrop of 
monstrous magnitude, the transformation being 
rapidly in progress, 

Did the wind caper like a mad thing through 
the forest, or whirl the unripe fruit from the bough 
—did it bend the grain or uproot the ancient elm, 
it was all for the best. The fruit left hanging 
would ripen the sooner, the yellow grain bending 
so gracefully to the breeze would soon uprear its 
head triumphant, while the fall of the tree had 
opened a prospect still more beautiful than it gave. 
Wad he planned a party of pleasure, and did the 
appointed morning usher itself in with storms and 
tempests—did the rain pour down in torrents, or 
thunders shake the sky, A. T. Blossom would bow 


uncomplainingly to the strokegand as he watehe| 
the dark clouds shrouding the heavens, and heard 


\ 
i 


the rush of the storm, he would again repeat, 


{ 9 


“ How glorious, how beautifal!’ And when the 


dust whirled around him like the sands of the 
desert, when his mouth was coated and his eyes 
smarting with its pernicious influence ; or, on the 
contrary, when the feot buried itself to the ankle 
in the miry path, and the little readside streans 
had become rivu'ets and the rivulets rivers, there 
was still something to call forth his enthusiasm 
some new link to draw him closer to his idol. 

Of course, A. T. Blossom tlourished only in the 
country. No one can possibly imagine that sach 
a person could content himself with the parched, 
sickly grass of city parks or the dusty foliage of its 
trees, a stroll through gaslighted gardens, ora 
peep down from the attie intoa yard square of 
green, with its border of gaudy flowers, and cano- 
pied with sheets and table-cloths. Oh, no; fine 
as such sights may be to some, they sickened the 
soul of my hero with disgust. What were parks 
compared to the broad green meadow, dotted with 
sweet clover-tops and cowslips! What the scanty 
foliage and stunted growth of trees rooted amid 
bricks and stone, to the wide-spreading, luxuriant 
branches of the lordly oak and graceful elm of na- 
ture’s domain! What the gas-lit garden compar- 
ed to those resplendent lamps of Orion hung high 
in the heavens, and shining down upon the violet 
and the wild rose, the lily and the daisy! Or 
a peep from the attic to a vision from some 
centle eminence, whence forest and meadow, 
mountain and vale stretched before the eye, with 
the glorious blue heaven o’ercanopying all! 

My hero, then, lived in the country. 

A modest little cottage, sheltering itself in a 
shady nook, was his abode. Green-wooded hills 
wreathed around it; a gentle stream, prattling of 
its beauty, danced merrily before the door, and a 
garden redolent with sweets gave pleasure to the 
eye and fragrance to the air. 

Yet beautiful as it was, there were times when, 
in this his solitary dwelling—for what was the an- 
cient dame who superintended his household but 
a piece of venerable machinery wound up to 4 
broom-handle or a pot-lid?—he longed for some 
genial spirit who might share the enthusiasm with 
which his soul was filled for nature’s wonderful 
and varied beauties. 

Long had the rocks and the rills listened to his 
gentle sighs, or joyous Echo laughed and clapped 
her hands with mutual ecstacy ; the leaves of the 
forest, too, vibrating with pleasure, had whispered 
to each other the praises he had lavished upon 
them, and the vain birds clustering in the tree-tops 
near his window swelled their little throats and 
plumed their bright wings to draw forth his plav- 
yet all would not de—there was a void in 


lite. 
QUIS § 








‘s breast—he felt “the world was sad, the gar- 
‘on but a wild,” unless in the spirit of his vow he 


‘J find some fair damsel worthy, through her 


a ilu 


1} 
hacy A. T. Blossom; and by dint of long in- 

, 
ence this idea so fastened itself upon him, that 


» bright morning in July he packed within the 


mpass of a carpet-bag three shirts and a dicky, 
ouse and white gloves, and bidding the vener- 

»e machine jog on, he took a tearful farewell! of 
he valley and “the cottage by the brook,” and 
-et forth to find some lovely maiden not too much 
n love with herself to love nature, nor too much 
n love with nature to love him. 

For one thing he thanked Heaven ere he turned 
his back upon his peaceful home; he cou!d avoid 
he city now, for the Springs of Saratoga and of 
Lebanon, the Falls of Niagara and the sparkling 
‘ascades of Trenton were thronged with beauty ; 


1 


he woods rang with voices not less musical than 
‘he songs of birds, while sportive Undines came 
lancing down the green hillsides to quaff at the 
bubbling fountain. 

That there have been and that there are hand- 
somer men than my hero, I will not pretend to 
'eny. Nature, Iam sorry to say, proved herself 
ingrateful to her adorer. It was not “ nature’s 
fairest mould” in which he was cast; but long 
arms, long legs, a long head and a long nose, 
wide mouth, wide ears, wide brows, large eyes, 
arge teeth, large hands and large feet attested 
ier ingratitude. Yet his eyes were a soft dark 
nazel, beaming with kindness; the expression of 
lis mouth gentle and benevolent; so that on the 
whole, though an ugly face, it was an honest good 
ace, and when he spoke, the tones of his voice 
were so soit and pleasant, and his language so 
simple yet refined, that one loved to listen to him. 

Behold him then, such as I have described, set- 
‘ing forth with his carpet-bag that pleasant July 
morning upon his momentous errand. 

iow can my pen do justice to his adventures! 
How shall I recount the many times he thought 
)opitious fate had directed him to the desired ob- 
ect; how many times when on the verge of offer- 
ng A. T. Blossom to the acceptance of some fair 
‘amsel, did a look or a word inadvertently drop- 
jed destroy the fond illusion and convince him no 
love fur nature dwelt within the fair one’s bo- 
“om; and how, “more in sorrow than in anger,” 


‘rine 


e hy ther wr “ 
ie had then turned aw ay to seek for a heart more 


n 
dal 


Inison with his own. 

He reached Niagara; the hotel was crowded, 
the saloon sparkling with bright eyes and cheer- 
tal with sweet voices. 
hot. What! speak of love to mortal ears in that 
tostsublime region of nature ; whisper of love with 
‘ae thunders of that mighty cataract sounding in 


Sears : 


; listen to other voices than the deep-toned 


3ut my hero heeded them 


eciation of nature, to pluck from the pale of 


A. T. BLOSSOM. 


music of nature ? 


No; the thoucht was profana- 
tion. Kneeling with reverence upon the deep 
green sward, his brow damp and his carments sa- 
turated with spray, he remained for hours wrapt 
in awe and wonder at the sublime spectacle. The 
curling mist vaulting tothe skies asa jet of shatter- 
ed diamonds ; the rapids leaping and dancing on 
their course as if rejoicing in their power of de- 
structiveness ; the rush and roar of that stupendous 
fall, wreathing the mighty mass of rocks as a 
curtain of molten emeralds; and then, far down in 


the peaceful depth below, the rainbow—the bow of 


love—sreming to whisper, even above the rear of 


i 
the cataract, that when the strifes and storms of 
life were over, the arms of our heavenly Father 


were wailing to encircle us! Thus did it speak 
to the heart of this true lover of the sublime and 
i] 


beautiful. Ife left the fal! 
came. 


sa better man than he 


One week did our traveller remain at Trenton, 
and here he came near making the fatal leap—not 
over the rocks, but into the whirlpool of Cupid. 
There was here a beautiful lassie, with golden 
locks and melting blue eyes, whom he compared 
to the daisy, “‘starof the mead, sweet daughter of 
the day ;” with a voice like the lark and the step 
ofa fawn; who seemed to his deluded imagination 
the very ideal he had formed ofa wife. But one 
morning, following her footsteps to the falls, he 
found her standing with a bevy of young girls, up- 
on a ledge of rocks commanding one of the most 
charming views of the many there offered to the 
visitor. His heart beat with rapture as he heard 
her exclaim-- 

« Oh, how perfectly lovely ! how beautiful ; look 
at the shades!” 

Unable to repress his delight at finding her 
thoughts so responsive to his own, he advanced, 
and with his whole soul beaming from his eyes, 
said : 

“Tt is, indeed, most lovely ; to my eye the view 
from this point is unsurpassed.” 

The young lady rolled her pretty eyes upon his 
excited countenance, and then touching the elbow 
of a laughing girl, she whispered audibly— 

“What a quiz! I was admiring the pattern of 
Fanny’s shawl, and he talks about the view °” 

Only one day did he give to the belles of Sara- 
toga. There, nature was completely driven from 


the field, and fashion and folly held full domin- 


ion. It was a miniature world, with the sublime 


and beautiful omitted. Here, servants in livery 
scrambled for precedence ; carriages rolled over 
the dusty plain; Broadway hither transported its 


wealth of elegancies—the bijouterie of Paris, lace 


of Brussels, shawls from the vale of Cashmere, 
fans from the realms of Taou- Kwang, rare hand- 


kerchiefs from the looms of Manilla. The trees 
of the grove were outnumbered by belles from the 
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North and the South; the sweet chime of the birds 
lost in the sound of the violin and piano, and even 
the very air of heaven breathing ot Patchouli, and 
Lubin’s best. 

Think you A. T. Blossom could endure this? 
No. Although the scorching sun of a summer's 
noon never caused him to droop and languish with 
its beams, this glare of fashion he could not 
brook ; gladly then he shook the dust from his feet 
to scent once more the pure breath of the hillside 

valley. 

Lunui was beginning to cast its enervating in- 
fluence over the sojourners at Lebanon Springs 5 
fur some days there had been a dearth of novelty ; 
| anen lounged in the piazzas, smoked 

and talked overthe Mexican warfare ; 

wandered from the house to the spring, 
led back again, listless and languid, 
arrival of the stage coach 

‘haracters to be read,an | 

er. Of this num- 

sprang from the 
vith trousers of the 

,and a vest of spotless white, 


-legged grasshep- 
ir ones Whom he had 
ve, and from whose 


ne bride. 


min H 
! » | ? ° 
Is how little you 


h you were thus jesting! 


it 
ng after his arrival was ushered in by 


‘avy rain, and ws he entered the saloon a core 
' 2 


é . 
responding gloom seemed settled on the faces of 


1] ' 


all present. Some were listlessiy turning over the 


pages of anew novel; some were playing back- 
ganimon, yet yawning even over the successful 
throw; battledores were called for, but aftera few 


languid attempts the bird dropped neglected to the 


! . ! : ] nan hides " 
floor; music failed to enliven, and the waltzers 
ank dispirited upon the sofa. Poor Blossom look- 


ed around him in amazement; he had come inex- 


pecting to find a glad circle, rejoicing as himself 


at this refreshing boon of nature, after a drought 
of weeks: but, on the contr: 


ry, one would have 


thought the flood with all its horrors about to en- 
gulph them, and nota Mr.ora Mis. Noah among 


ze 


them. «= From all sides nothing but complaints 


met his ears; beautiful uiterance to 


1 
lips gave 
19 


i ae - 
‘What a shocking rain; oh, horrible! 


’ 


Voices e hoed, oF Dreadiul : What shall w e do $ 


What horrid weather!” Eyes the most beautiful 
veiled their lids discontentedly, and the beaux 
shrugged their shoulders, twisted their moustaches 
and vowed it was positively shocking. 

What, were there none—not one in all that cir- 
cle of fair ladies and fine gentlenien—to appreci- 


ate the beauty of nature? not one that could hear 
sweet music in the patter of the rain-drops, as 


they came dancing down upon the thirsty gravel- 
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walk, or leaping from flower to flower and from 
leaf to leaf of the twining honeysuckle, filling th» 
air withambrosial sweetness? Were there none to 
look forth with gratitude upon the glad meadows 
and the hillsides and the mountain tcps, waving 
their arms to welcome the cool, delicious summer 
rain—none to admire the wide extended land. 
scape, viewed so dimly yet so beautifully through 
the veil of mist? 

No, not one. And rushing to the window to 
commune with his own glad heart, he threw up 
the casement,and leaning forth to catch the grate- 
ful drops, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, this delicious air; how 
refreshing !” 

“Do you think it will clear up soon, sir?” said 
Ile look d cown 


and met the earnest eyes of a sweet child, of per- 


a childish voice at his elbow. 


haps six summers, dressed in deep mourning. 
“ No, my dear,” said Blossom, resting his larg 


bony hand upon her raven tresses; “ don’t you 
love to see it rain?” 
“Oh, dearly, dearly ; don’t you ?” 
“Yes, my child; nothing can be more b 
than this soft rain.” 


ee 


' +] 
“Pshaw! i 


“pish!” ridiculous!” ‘bore !” 


“quiz!” echoed on all sides at this uncongen 
remark; but the little girl nestied closer to h’s 
side, and looking up into his face with her larg 
black eyes, she continued : 

“And so did poor mamma love the rain, and 
now I love best to see the trees and the pretty 
flowers all weeping, for just so poor mamuna did 

i > J 
until she went to heaven.” 

“ Laura, Laura, child, come here this moment ; 

>’ > > 
how very improper!” aud a lady elaborately be- 
jeweled and befurbelowed crossed the room, and 


the child by the arm in no very gente 


7 


seizing 
manner, continued, * Your behaviour is very ii- 
deeorous, miss—go instantly to your room!” 
Noticing the apparent reluctance of the littl 
Laura to leave the spot, our hero made his best 
bow and ventured to request as a favor that | 
child might be allowed to remain a short Ume 


longer; but with a look of the most superlative 
contempt, and a toss of the head unspeakabty 
speaking, the lady sailed out of the room, leadi g 
or rather dragging the child after her. 

Had looks power to destroy, then surely A.’ 
Blossom would have withered on the spot. 
length, the clouds began to roll away; here and 
there the blue sky peeped down on the fresh green 
earth ; wreaths of snowy clouds chased each oth- 
er over the heavens, and the joyous sun burst forth 
upon the enchanting landscape ; the bir 's shook 
their glad wings, and flitting from spray to spray 
filled the air with music; butterflies sported over 
the glittering greensward, and the gentle wind 
wafted fragrance from the towering forests of pine 
and the wild flowers studding their depths; and, 
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os the clouds rolled from the face of the heavens, 
co passed the clouds from off the faces of the fair 
Sunny smiles now 


denizens at Columbian Hall. 


nickly chased away the gloom, and while yet too 
damp for a stroll into the grounds, the piazzas 
were filed with gay, laughing girls and watchful 
mothers, with here and there some particularly at- 
rentive cects’eo, although the gentlemen had for 
the most part forsaken their allegiance, and might 
he seen gathered in knots about the spring, or per- 
hans mounting their steeds and dashing down the 
hill to seek for novelty among the prim Shakers, 
whose neat dwellings and carefully cultivated 
crounds arrested the eye far down the valley. 

Blossom found himself in the vicinity of a 
charming group; one young lady, whose flaxen 
tresses were coquettishly shaded by a_ simple 
(Quaker cap, particularly drew his attention; not 
somuch for her pretty face as for the animation 
which marked her tone and manner as she point- 
ed out to an elderly lady a rich pile of golden pur- 
»'e clouds, which had already attracted the atten- 
tion of my hero. 

“Ts it not superb, mamma? Did you ever see 
any thing more magnificent ?” 

“Oh, very pretty, child; but you will take cold. 
The air is damp; you had better come with me 
to the saloon.” 

“Have you become a devotee to nature, Miss 
Lamb,” said a gentleman, approaching, “ that you 
gaze with such rapture upon the clouds?” 

“Dearme, no, Mr. Smith, not I—I was only 
pointing out to mamma a beautiful color for a 
dress.” 

Bicssom sighed from the bottom of his heart 
and passed on. 

“This is really quite a pretty prospect—quite a 
Claude—don’t you think so, Miss .lones?” said a 
zeutleman to a tall, long-waisted young lady, who 
affected to be looking at it through her gold 
mounted eye-glass. 

“ Wh-y, so—-so ; ra-ther pretty, but nothing to 
be compared to the view from our windows at 
home. You know pa lives near the junction of 
the Bowery and Chatham, and we have a most 
magnificent view of all the carriages passing up 
and down, and of all the grand processions of sol- 
ciers, and the ladies going a-shopping ; and real- 


‘y, in the evening, when the lamps are all lighted 


up, You cannot conceive any thing more sub-- 


) : 
, 
ine, 


Poor Blossom hurried on, when again the face 
of the little Laura peeped forth like a fresh rose- 
bud from the green venitians. He held out his 
liand to her, and was about to speak, for his heart 
varmed to the little girl who had loved the rain- 
drops, when the blind was suddenly slammed to 


with violence, and the voice of the dignified lady 
\ 
vegan; 


BLOSSOM. 


“Really, Miss Lane, your management with 
this child is absurd; it is well for her, I'm sure, 
that she is to leave you—allowing her thus to 


” 


make acquaintance with every low fellow 
Blossom mentally resolved to secure a seat in 
the stage and be off the next morning. He pass- 


ed the remainder of the day in rambling around 
the romantic neighborhood, and did not return 
to the Hall until the hour for tea. But even du- 
ring that short period of time a wonderful revo- 
\\ he nee 


it originated, from what quarter it first blazed out, 


lution in his favor had been going on. 


no one could tell—no one enquired —but like wild 
fire it spread throughout the Hall, ranning from 
room to room, from the saloon tothe dining hall, 
fromthe dining hall to the kitchen, from the kitch- 
en to the stables, and dissipaiing as so much rot- 
ten wood or chaff all prejudice in its progress, 
Wonderful power of gold! The tall gentleman 
in green—no longer a “long-legged grasshop- 
per’—had turned out, upon the veracity of 
Madam Rumor, a millionaire in search of a wite. 
Heavens! what a transformation was there ; and, 
when Mr. Alexis Timothy Blossom again made his 
appearance, the gentlemen received him with 
courteous bows, and the ladies with corresponding 
affability. 

Uninsnared, however, by their blandishments, 
he left the tea-table for another strol!, and soon 
had the pleasure of seeing his little friend of the 
morning bounding through the shrubbery to meet 
him; she was not alone, liowever ; a young lady 
also, dressed in deep mourning, followed her, 
though more slowly. With all the artlessness of 
childhood, acknowledging no set forms of ceremo- 
ny, Laura now ran back, and taking the young 
lady by the hand, said: 

«6 Oh, Miss Lane, Miss Lane! this is the gentle- 
man who spoke so kindly to me, and gave me 
those pretty flowers; won't you thank him for 
me ?” 

Miss Lane smiled, and lifting a pair of deep 
blue eyes to the countenance of my hero, she 
thanked him in a low, sweet voice for the pleas- 
ure he had given her little companion She was 
not handsome, and she was only a governess; but 
there was an air of sadness resting on her features, 
and a pensive languor in those beautiful eyes 
which went straight to the heart of Blossom. He 
knew in a moment she was unhappy, and it called 
forth all his sensibility and kindness. 

And now, thanks to the little girl for her artless 
introduction, and for the caresses she bestowed on 
both, and her confidential appeals to both, either 
on the beauty of a flower or the merits of a but- 
terfly, as she tripped gaily on before. They were 
soon conversing, almost with the ease of old ace 
quaintances. Most unwelcome, therefore, proba- 
bly to both, was the appearance of the dignified 
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lady before mentioned, who, beckoning Miss Lane 
away wiih an air of great importance, said: 

“Take Miss Laura to her room; you really 
have no regard for that child’s health, to saffer her 
to be out when the dew is falling.” 

‘Then, turning to Blossom as the governess and 
her charge disappeared, she added, but ina man- 
ner wholly changed from her former demeanor, 

‘Tris positively quite shocking to my nerves to 
have that child aboutine, Mr. a—a’— 


! 


“A. 'T. Blossom,’ bowed the individual thas 


favored 

“Mr. Blossom—quite shocking ; [am too sen- 
sitive--have too much heart. I cannot support 
the sight of such a poor little friendless orphan.” 

“Then she is an orphan?” said Blossom. 

“Yes; poor thing. Her father was killed in 
Mexico, and atier atew months her mother follow- 
ed him to the grave. It is really too shocking ; I 
can’t bear it! She is poor, too, but as I aim her 
only relative, | must do my duty by her.” 

“You are very kind, madam,’ suggestec 
Blossom. 

“Yes, too kind, perhaps, for [am now going to 
place her at a schoo! for indigent orphans, where 
she may be taught usctuluess.” 

“And the young lady whem I just now saw 
with her, is’— 

“ Young lady! Really, Mr. Blossom, you make 
strange mistakes. That is only the governess her 
tuolish mother kept in the family out of charity. 1 
believe the father of the girl was a friend of her hus- 
band’s, and he, dying poor, my consin received his 
only child into her family, and there she has lived 
fur years upou charity. ‘To be sure, she has pre- 
tended to take charge of Laura, and to assist in 
the family, but the sooner the child isaway from 
her influence the better. Indeed, I should have 
parted with her long ago, Mr. Blossom, but she 
entreated me so piteously to remain with Laura 


unul she should be placed at school, that really 


,’ 


ny tender, sensitive heart could not refuse.’ 


“Tlas she no friends!” inquired Blossom. 


“Notone, tomy knowledge. Shocking, is it 
not ?” ; 

Blossom bowed and walked thoughtfully away, 
pursued by those deep blue eyes which had looked 
up so sweetly from beneath that cottage straw ; 
and then, as he thought of the poor little orphan 
Laura, to be consigned by her unfeeling relative to 
a life of hopeless dependence, his eyes filled with 
tears, and his great good heart whispered he would 
save her. 

So, of course, A. T. Blossom did not book him- 
self for the stage that night. 

Mis. Athanasia Airy was a disconsolate widow 
out of her teens—it is not necessary to be more 
minute on that point; with long auburn ringlets ; 
a complexion, carmine and chalk blended ; eyes 
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deep-set and languishing ; a pretty, round figure 
with the air of sixteen and the maturity of forty 
What have I said 7) 
her susceptibility of heart she had so long remai: 


ed inconsolable for the late Mr. Airy ; but let tha: 


It was strange that wir! 


be as it will, she now made a decided snatch a: 
A. 'T’.. Blossom. 
might alinost say “ hopped in his walks"—affect. 


ed moonlight rambles; 


She followed in his walks—] 


took a severe cold }y 
standing out during a shower to convince the ¢ 4 
tuse Mr. Blossom that she delighted in the rain - 
and finally sprained her ankle in endeavoring sly. 
ly to avoid a harmless frog. 

There is no telling what might have happened 
for I don’t know that Blossom had ever read the 


” 


sage Weller’s advice to “ beware of vidders,” hai 
not those deep, melancholy eyes of the fair gover- 
ness looked so beseechingly into his heart as to 
completely exclude the more languishing orbs of 
Mistress Airy. ‘True, he had seen Miss Lane bu: 
once since the first meeting—the widow took good 
eare of that--but that one meeting was enough, 
and he mentally resolved to include this unpro- 
tected girl also in his purposed kindness to the or- 
phan. One morning he met little Laura in tears 

“Oh, my dear, good, kind Mr. Blossom,” she 
eried, springing toward him, “ won't you beg Miss 
Oh, do--do !” 


“ Leave you, my dear little girl,” said Blossom, 


Lane not to leave me? 


catching her up in his long arms ; “ Mis Lane is 
not going to leave vou!” 

“© Yes, she is-—-she is, indeed; aunt says so, and 
she has told her to pack up her things; and so, 
and so, she is going away to-morrow.” 

My hero was wonderfully agitated. 

“ Where is Miss Lane, my dear? I must speak 
with her.” 

The child hesitated. 
--but I forgot; aunt said she must never speak 
to you again; so, my good, dear Mr. Bivossom, 


‘¢ She is in her room, but 


won't you goand ask aunt not to send Miss Lane 
away? I love her so dearly——dearly, and nobody 
is kind to me but she and—and you.” 

‘My sweet child,” exclaimed Blossom, kissing 
her, “your kind friend shall not leave you; you 
shall not be separated from her.” 

Little Laura threw her arms around his neck 

“Oh, I knew you would make aunt let her 
stay, for you know she will do any thing you ask 
her, because you are going to be married to her.” 

“T married to your aunt?” cried Blossom, in 
amazement. 

“ Yes—why aren’t you? Dear me, I wish | 
was old enough to be your little wife.” 

After some persuasion he at length prevailed on 
the child to ask Miss Lane if he could be admit- 
ted to a short interview, and, in a few moments, 
found himself in the presence of the young girl. 

She had evidently been weeping ; and though 
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t oostively affirm that her eyes were much swol- 
ae her nose very red in consequence, and 
weeks more flushed than was becoming; not- 
-hstending all this, she could not have looked 

' ann interesting to this excelient young man. 
His heart melted at the sight of her distress; he 
rook her band—it was a small white hand, which 

y in his like a pearl in its shell—and kissed it. 
Yes, kissed it; and—and—but I never conld do 
istice toa love scene. Suffice it to say, that in 
ur,or two, cr thereabouts, Mr. Alexis Timo- 
thy Blossom went forth from that litthe chamber 
a proud and happy man. On the stairs he met 
the fair widow, who confiding!y placing her arm 
i his, propeseda walk. 

“Twas juston the point of requesting a few 
moments private conversation with you,” said 
Blossom, endeavoring to subdue his agitation. 

“ Private conversation! Oh, certainly,” an- 
swered Mrs. Airy; “deor me, won't it look 
strange? Bat I must comply. Ah, I fear my 
sensitive heart may lead ime into error.” Then, 
eading the way to a retired part of the grounds, 
she awaited with eager expectancy the offer of A. 
T. Blossom. 

“My dear Mrs. Airy, you muy have noticed 
the deep interest I feel for’-—- 

Oh! my dear sir, don't—you agitate my 

‘Perhaps you have thought it singular in a 
ranger to presume”— 

“Dear me, Mr. Blossom, not at all singular; 
where ‘heart meets heart,’ as Pope says” — 

“ Atmy first interview I was charmed’’—- 

«Oh! 

“So much artlessness I never saw before.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Aud after deep consideration I have come to 
the conclusion that the happiness of my life de- 
pends’— 

“ Ah, my dear Mr. Blossom, were I not strange- 
ly prepossessed in your favor, even from the first 
iiomnent T saw you, my susceptible heart would 
bil me yield to your wishes.” 

“Then youdo consent?) Thank you, thank 
vou,” cried Blossom, pressing her hand to his lips, 
“you have made me heppy ; and then you con- 
‘ent that the dear little Laura shall accompany us 
Lone, 

“Laura? Why, yes--if you think best, my 
sensitive heart cannot refuse you.” 

“Certainly, I think best ; do not damp my en- 
joyment by a refusal. Henceforth she belongs to 
ie; the school for indigent orphans mast no more 
be thought of, for I feel assured her adopted 
mother will be but too happy to instruct her, and 
make her like herself, good and amiable.” 

“Oh!” cried the widow, hiding her blushes 
with herfan in a pretty, aflected manner; “ you 


1 


\ 
u 


are too vood ; you place too much value on the 
cuileless heart ofa lone, unprotected woman !" 

“ Tshould wish,” continued Blossom, bowing 
“that the ceremony be as private as possible, and 
therefore, this conversation strictly confidential 
This, I presume, will accord with your views.” 

“ How considerate you are! exclaimed Mys 
Airy, enthusiastically ; “ in every way consulting 
my wishes. Ah, heigh-ho!" 

‘*Then, my dear madam, as I propose the wed- 
ding to take place to-morrow morning”-- 

* Tomorrow ! Heavens! spare my biushes—to- 
morrow !” 

“ Yes, tomorrow ;” and Plossom retreated a 
step or two, rather startled at the vehemence of the 


widow; “and you consent that Lauwiai goes 
with us i” 

“ Oh yes, dear Blossom.” 

“Thank you ;” and once more advancing he 
touched the hand of the widow respectiully to his 
lips, but ina paroxysm of bashful forgetluluess she 
threw herself upon his bosom. 

Whata situation for A. ‘T. Biossom ! 

Miss Lane was soon after summoned to the 
apartment of the widow, and told to have al! 
Laura’s things in readiness, for that she was going 
from the springs the next day, and should take 
the child with her. Then Mrs. Airy simpered 
and laughed, and tossed her head and bit her lips, 
as if they held a secret which for the world she 
would not disclose—and 

“ Look here, child,” she continued, “I want you 
to adjust the lace on my white satin, and take out 
my pearls, and be particular that my satin slippers 
are in order; you know one can get nothing new 
here; and, by the way, if you can fiud any pretty 
white wild flowers, suitable for a—ahem—suitable 
for my hair, I wish you would gather them and 
keep them fresh for me.” 

No wonder Edith Lane could not account for 
the strange orders of Mrs. Airy; the only conclu- 
sion she could draw was that Mr. Blossom had 
confided to her their intended marriage, and that 
in a spirit of unwonted kindness she wished to 
grace the ceremony with her presence, ‘ arrayed 
in all things dike unto a bride.” But as the widow 
said nothing further, Edith of course was silent on 
the subject nearest her heart, and soon after retir- 
ed to execute the commissions entrusted to her. 

At an early hour the following morning, array- 
ed most becomingly in white satin and pearls, her 
blonde veil confined to her head by a wreath ot 
the lily of the valley, the widow Airy sat before 
her mirror. And really now she did lpok most 
charmingly ; you would positively have thought 
her a bride of five and twenty instead of twice 
that; hush, hush, no matter, you would not have 
dreamed it. And now the fair widow eimiled at 
the image her glass reflected, and the imege smi- 
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led buck again upon the fair original; then she 
drew forth her watch—a quarter to nine, and nine 
o'clock was the hour appointed for the ceremony. 
Giving another satisfactory glance at the mirror 
she rany the bell. 

‘Send Miss Lane to me.” In a few moments 


Edith, ina neat travelling dress, entered the room. 


zy 1 {| 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Airy, regarding the dress 


tought your departure was deferred until 


- governess with some surprise. 
Llushed and faltered as she answered, 

But Tthought you knew—it was this morning 

Mr.”"— 

“Oh, is it? Very well; no matter, I cannot 
iow any thing to disturb me now. Is Laura 
ready ?” 

‘©Yes, madam.” 

At this moment nine o’clock sounded. Edith 
blushed and trembled; the widow too appeared 
somewhat agitated, looked in the glass, and then 
at her repeater. Little Laura sprang into the 
room and whispered something to Edith which 
caised her to blush still deeper. At length, sum- 
moning all her courage, she said— 

“Mrs. Airy, it is already past nine, the hour 
appointed for the ceremony.” 

“Really, Miss Lane, how came you so well in- 
formed of my movements? Ah, my too sensitive 
heart needs not to be told either that the happy 
hour has arrived—but of course I await Mr. 
Blossom.” 

“ Madam !” 

There was a gentle rap at the door, and, look- 
ing absolutely handsome, so beaming with happi- 
ness was his countenance, my hero stood in the 
entrance. ‘The widow made a feint to rise, and 
then a faint to fall gracefully back ; made use of 
her riniagrette, and then timidly extending her 
hand, said in low, tremulous accents, “Is all 
ready 2” 

“The presence of the fair bride alone is want- 


ing,” replied Blossom, as, placing the arm of ; 


Edith within his own, he bowed to the widow 
and passed from the apartment. 

There was no affectation now; the widow 
made no feint to faint; and no doubt she must 
have looked very interesting, only, as it unfortu- 
nately happened, there was no one to see her, if I 
may except her pet parrot, which, looking know- 
ingly down upon her through the bars of her cage, 
chuckled and shook her wings gaily while with 
mock pathos she continued to repeat ‘ Poor Poll! 
poor Poll!” 

When “at length Mrs. Airy recovered a little, 
she rushed to the window. A travelling carriage 
stood at the door; she caught a glimpse of Edith’s 
dress; then the bright, happy face of little Laura, 
as she leaned forth to say ‘ good bye’ to some one; 
and lastly of the perfidious Blossom, as he folded 
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his long legs within the narrow compass of the 
coach. 

* Poor Poll!” screamed the parrot, as the widow 
burst into tears, ‘but wiped them soon,” for s'yo 
wisely considered there were as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught, and other blossoms to 
pluck than A. T. Blossom ;*so exchanging her 
satin for a becoming morning-dress, removing the 
veil and throwing on a charming little French 
cap, she was soon chatting in the saloon as gay as 
ever, dwelling largely upon that good soul Blos- 
som marrying poor Miss Lane just out of compas 
sion; or, if she found a telltale sadness Stealing 
over her, she gracefully attributed it to the pain 
in par 
whom dear, good 


her too sensitive heart had experienced 


ting 
with that “sweet child, Laura,” 
slossom had stolen from her arms. 

And now—can yon believe it?—my hero has 
taken the perilous step of matrimony without so 
much as once remembering the solemn compact 
he had entered into with nature. 
vow, that no fair lady should ever become Mrs, 


it 


The solemn 
Blossom unless like him she could fully appreciate 
her beauties!) And yet the deed is done ; there 
he sits, a married man—-a fair Blossom by his 
side, and he, infatuated man, is still in ignorance 
upon the very point which once directed all his 
movements. ‘True, the beautiful eyes of the bride 
speak volumes as they roam delighted over the 
varied scenery, as the carriage rolls gently on its 
way; and several times, as some new view has 
presented itself, she has warmly expressed her ad- 
He cannot doubt, but yet he trembles. 
as the carriage ascended the hill from 
the ‘happy valley’ of his abode 
Nature, to 


miration. 

Just 
whose summi 
could be seen, a violent storm arose. 
resent no doubt his apostasy, veiled her face in 
the blackest of clouds, and poured down upon him 
such a torrent of wrath, thunder and lightning, 
wind and rain, that poor Plossom expected every 
moment to find his fair bride fainting with terror, 
when 

“ How beautiful! what a glorious storm !” burst 
from her lips. 

Oh, moment of ecstacy! 

“Then you—you love storms?” he inquired, 
hesitatingly. 

A clap of thunder which seemed to rend the 
heavens prevented her reply. 

“ How sublime!” she exclaimed in a few mo- 
ments. “ Look, dear Laura—don’t be frightened 
—see how beautifully the lichtning plays through 
the dark cloud hanging over yonder village.” 

« And are you never timid?” inquired Blossom. 

“Timid! oh, no. A storm, no matter how se- 
vere, was always my delight from childhood.” 

“You love the country, then; or perhaps you 
would prefer living in the city half the year?” he 
timidly suggested. 
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“No: oh,no. Unless you wish it, pray never 
take me away from the country,” answered Edith. 

The heart of the happy bridegroom beat almost 
audibly with delight as he continued his catechism. 

“Can you endure the winter, Edith?) Do you 
like snow?” 

“Beautiful! There is nothing seems to me 
more lovely than the woods in winter; and then 
a snow storm—oh, how many times I have stood 
at the window for hours watching the soft falling 
snow !” 

« And—and the rain, Edith?” 

“A summer rain—ah, how glorious! Do you 
remember those beautiful lines ?— 


“How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad ard fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
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flow beautiful is the rain! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

Aud he breathes a blessing on the rain,” 


’ 


“‘ Pdith, do you love cows?’ 

Edith laughed a rich, merry laugh. 

“Yes; cows, pigs, poultry, dogs and horses, | 
love them all.” 

At this moment the carriage stopped at the gate 
ef the cottage. The sun burst forth; the birds 
sang a welcome from every branch; and, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude and love, the 
happy husband welcomed his fair bride and the 
little Laura to their future home 


»  —- Tle deserved to be happy, and he was so. 
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BY MRS. D. EL 


‘Tis gone—"twas but a flash of light that broke 
Across my darkened way, a whisper sweet, 
Within my crushed and bleeding heart that woke 
A joy as pure and exquisite as fleet. 
Istand again within my prison walls, 
With folded hands and brow all cold and chill, 
No beam of light across my pxthway falls, 
And gloom and darkness are around me still. 
But could it be a dream, a mockery all! 
But now I[ stoed within the ancient dome, 
Across whose marble steps the sunbeams full, 
And to whose garden flowers the spring winds come. 
I was a child, a pure and guileless boy, 
With the soft tint of health upon my cheek, 
And my heart bounded ‘neath its w eight of joy, 
A joy too deep for feeble words to speak. 
A form of angel beauty bent above me, 
Within a soft, fair hand my own was prest ; 
And oh, {knew that my meek mother loved me, 
As then she clasped me to her throbbing breast. 
We wandered forth where the pure waters glide 
In soothing murmurs over bending flowers, 
Aud o'er the changing landscape far and wide, 
Are scattered crooping trees and shudy bowers. 
And there beneath the shadow of the trees 
A fairy group had gathered. Sisters dear, 
Their long curls floating in the summer breeze, 
And in their deep blue eyes a happy tear, 
Came bounding forward with their tones of glee, 
To grasp my hand, and round my bending neck, 
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Throw their white arms—their hearts as glud and free 


As the soft winds that tones of musie wake. 


If. 
Once more—childhood had passed, its smiles, its tears, 
And my cheeks glowed in carly manhood's pride ; 
My fui] heart knew no grief, no coward fears, 
But beat in tne full strength of youth's free tide. 
The world was beautiful, and the pure light 
Of heaven's o’erarching blue beamed on my way ; 
And gazing on the spangled brow of night, 
Or musing in the radiance of day, 
I was most happy, Forms al} meekly bright 
Seemed hovering round my path, with violet eyea, 
And foreheads ‘neath their golden curls as white 
As a pure lily’s Greast, and from the skies 
Was wafted thrilling music. 
There was one, 
A pure and girlish form, with light brown hair, 
That trembled o'er a pearly brow ; her tone, 
Whene’er she breathed my name, was light as air, 
And full of swectest melody. Her eyes 
Were heaven’s own blue, as richly dark and deep 
As the calm bosom of a lake that lies 
In shade, whex the soft winds of summer sleep. 
Mary, ‘twas thy meck gaze that woke my heart 
From ita long slumber, once again to thrill 
With exquisite delight, once more to start 
And bound with holy rapture—but ‘tis still, 
Thrubless and icy cold within my breast. 
Ah, doubly wretched is my lone life now, 


Since the bright thoughts that soothed my soul to res! 
ll 
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Have sunk in darkness, like the golden glow 


That at the close of day gleams in the west. 


II. 

Alone, when the bright, glorious king of day 
Throws his rich beams across the western sky, 

And the glad floweret with the breeze at play, 
Raises to heaven its dew-bespangled eye ; 

When the calm hour of evening comes, the hour 
That brings a holy pence, a grateful prayer, 

And the heart gushes forth beneath the power 
Of gentle love, and on the fragrant air 

Are wafted sweetest sounds, and when the hush 
Of solemn midnight lies upon the earth, 

And o'er the crushed and drooping spirit rush 
Like a fierce mockery, the tones of mirth 

That haunted the bright past—alone, alone, 

I bend within my prison home and sigh, 


That I must wither thus, and droop and die. 


Ps 

They pass away—the long and tedious days, 

But bring no hope. No lingering ray of light 
Creeps through my heavy walls and gently plays 

With my long unshorn curls; to bless my sight 
There comes no love-lit eye, and to my ear 

No soft ¢ndearing word, to tell that one 
Among the crowd that listened once to hear 

My faintest tone, now, that unseen, alone 
{ weep, mourns with me. If I might but breathe 


Heaven's free, pure air once more, and bend above 


And pluck the modest, meek-eyed flowers that wreath 


A garland for the earth, the flowers I love ; 


Oh, if I might but bare my fevered brow 


To the soft breeze of summer, flinging back 
These matted locks that droop so darkly now, 

And feel the warm and golden sunbeams track 
Across my hollow cheek—but no! there comes 
No hope of such a bliss. I must lie down 
Within this narrow cell, where darkness reigns 
Unshrouded and unmourned. [ must alone 
Tread the deep vale of death and sink to sleep, 


With no fund eye above my grave to weep. 


% 
Hush—for a sound, a soft and gentle strain 
Hath reached my prison room, It floats along, 
Now tender, and now rich and clear; again, 
Trembling as sweetly as the winds among 
Some broken harp-string. Hush, my fluttering heart, 
Is it some angel spirit come to break 
The chain that binds me here, and shall I start 
From these dark walls free as the air, and take 
My path to yonder heaven ? 
Father, forgive, 
If | have murmured ‘neath the heavy blow 
That thus hath crushed my soul. I would not live 
And wander from the thorny path that thou 
Hast marked. But ere I close my weary eyes, 
One heartfelt prayer. E’en now the thought will rise, 
The thought of one whom more than aught on earth 
Ilove. For many weary months the hearth 
Round which we gathered hath been dark and drear. 
Ob, Father, hush the sighs and quench the tear 
Of that meek, gentle one; and when at last 
Her years of bitterness shall all have passed, 
Take her to dwell with Thee on that bright shore, 


Where we may meet again to part no more. 


OH! SMILE AND CHEER MY IIEART. 


BY JAMES HUTCHINSON BROWN. 


Ou! smite and cheer my heart to-day, 
Oh! smile and cheer my heart; 

Each hour fair visions fade away, 
Each hour bright dreams depart ; 

The gorgeous visions childhood crew, 
With colors teeming bright, 

Those glorious scenes of golden hue, 


Have faded into night. 


And thou art all that’s left me now, 
In this cold world and vain, 

To cool the hot and throbbing brow, 
The fever of the brain, 


By kindly words and gentle smile, 
That on my lone heart fall, 
And bring it hope and strength the while, 


And faith—more dear than all. 


Then smile and cheer my heart to-day, 
Oh! smile and cheer my heart. 

Each hour may visions fade away, 
Each hour may dreams depart; 

But thou art true to love and me, 
Thy bosom bears no guile, 

More lasting than youth’s fantasy, 


Thy loving words and smile. 








EUNICE MARSTON. 


(See the Engraving.) 





BY A. J. 


PRIME, M.D. 





CHAPTER TI. 


SORROW AND DEATH. 


I wave no doubt that Eunice Saunders shed 
tears of sincere grief as she threw herself upon the 
body of her dead husband, when she knew that he 
was no longer alive,and that she had received his 
last breath; neither have I a doubt that the lone- 
liness of her chamber and bed that night was terri- 
ble, as she closed the door and laid her head upon 
the pillow to moisten it with scalding tears—the 
bitterest she ever shed in her life. I really believe 
I should do her great injustice did I allow myself 
to think for a moment, that, on the day of the fu- 
neral, when she bowed down her head and sobbed 
bitterly, as the minister recounted the many vir- 
tues of the departed, and prayed that the one left 
solitary and alone in her bereavement might have 
strength from on high to bearthe sorrow without 
repining ; or, when by the side of the grave, as the 
earth fell heavily upon the coffin-lid, she rung her 
hands and wept anew, her anguish was not real 
and unfeigned. It made no difference then to her 
that she had through the long and tedious months 
of his illness been his servant and his slave, com- 
pelled to listen to all his caprices and gratify all 
his whims, to waste herself away in anxious and 
fatiguing care in watching and nursing and tend- 
ing him by day and by night, because he would 
allow no other to relieve her in her task or help 
her bear the burden of waiting upon him. It 
made no difference to her that he had died with- 
out thanking her for all her diligent and patient 
and untiring care. She had loved him as her hus- 
band ; she had lain in his bosom; she had lived by 
his side for years; and now he was dead—and 
tears, tears of bitter and sincere sorrow, moist- 
ened her cheek and her pillow. It would be 
Wrong to suspect that they were not sincere ; and 
yet, in less than a year from that time—but I will 
not anticipate my story. 

Shelton Saunders was fifty years old, almost to 
aday, when he died. Thirty years before he had 
plighted himself to Jane Marston, the daughter of 
a respectable farmer ; but he was poor, and knew 
very well that her father would object to his pov- 
erty, and therefore he left home determined to 


make himself rich enough to return and ciaim her 
hand, when nothing would stand in the way. It 
was praiseworthy, certainly, in the young man, 
but it cost him his bride and entailed upon him 
many years of solitary life. During his absence 
another suitor appeared in the person of a wealthy 
merchant from the city, and though to Jane—true 
to her first love and her maiden vows—he was no 
more than other men, to her parents he seemed a 
desirable match for their daughter, and they used 
every inducement to persuade her to accept his 
hand. She told them of her engagement to Shel- 
ton Saunders, but this was no hindrance to them; 
and, finally, overcome by their importunity, and 
blinded by their misrepresentations, she gave her 
consent. Saundersheard of it and hastened back, 
but only in time to find her a wedded wite, and 
himself a desolate man. He did net reproach her, 
for he understood very well that she had been sold 
like a beast by her craven-hearted parents, and he 
turned away with a resolute heart to bear his loss 
without repining. He did not see her again for 
almost twenty years. 

] know not how it happened that he found her 
then, but when he did find her their conditions 
and circumstances were all changed. He had risen 
in business and attained to enormous wealth, and 
she was reduced by the villany of her husband and 
his death to a state of most miserable destitution. 
Besides all this she was ruined in health, and appa- 
rently fast hastening down to the grave. Her 
only support and comfort was her daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl, now almost nineteen years old, who 
earned a scanty subsistence for them by her needle. 
But the almost constant care she was obliged to 
bestow upon her sick mother, who was now con- 
fined entirely to her bed, shortened their already 
too scanty means, and they were compelled to dis- 
pose of every thing to sustain life. All was gone, 
and what was left them but despair ? 

At this juncture they were discovered by Saun- 
ders, and the idol of his early manhood at once 
became the care of his heart. All that he could 
do seemed too little. He had retired from busi- 
ness, and he devoted himself entirely to soothing 
her downward path. He had her removed toa 
neat and plearant cottage, supplied her with every 
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comfort that she needed, and day after day and 
weck after week of all her lingering sickness, did 
he patiently and tenderly watch over her. She 
had no nurse but her daughter Eunice, who, igno- 
rant of the tender tie that bound her mother to 
their benefactor, learned to regard him as amin- 
istering angel, sent by Heaven expressly to be their 
support and consolation in this their hour of need. 
Yet, often did she wonder at the untiring zeal 
with which he continued to stand by them, and 
the inexhaustible generosity with which he spared 
no expense to make her mother happy and com- 
fortable. 

It was not to be supposed that the two elder 
ones were silent as to the days of their youth. 
These they often talked of, and many an hour did 
they spend together, recounting the feelings which 
they had years ago, and rehearsing the history of 
their subsequent lives. But they suffered no vain 
regrets to darken their thoughts, for both felt that 
now it was too late to indulge such feelings, as one 
of them was soon to pass away from this world of 
passion and disappointinent, and all the strife in 
the other’s breast was to make the remainder of 
her path as bright as it could be. Dut while they 
formed a part of this world, why not be happy in 
thre past if they could cull out the flowers without 
being wounded by the thorns? And this they did, 
leaving buried in the past all that was bitter, and 
recalling all that was joyful and to them filled with 
holy memories. Thus, day after day, she sunk 
and faded, and grew weaker and weaker, while he 
watched faithfully by her to soothe and enliven her 
Fpirits. 

It wasa pleasant morning in the Spring, in the 
month of May I believe, that Saunders entered 
the cottage in which the widow was sick. He 
had met the physician at the door and exchanged 
« few words with him, and a gloomy shade was 


on his brow as he took his accustomed seat by the 


edside. ‘This the widow noticed, and said to 
him— 

“Shelton, I have just asked the doctor how 
long he thinks I can last, and he telis me, perhaps 
fora few days, and perhaps not as many hours.” 

* He has told me the same, and it behoves us to 
“Do you feel calin, 
Jane, in view of the approaching hour? 


be ready,” said Saunders. 
It isa 
dark passage into the future, and fall of terror to 
many, but to you I hope it is not so.” 

“Oh no, itis not. Ido not fear death. IT have 
repented me of all my sins [ put my trust in the 
merits of my Redeemer; I have prayed for grace 
to sustain me, and [| feel that I shall have it ; many 
of my past years have been full! of clouds and dark- 
ness, but now my pathway is light.” 

«T am glad it is so ; may it be so to the last.” 

*‘T am sure it will” 

He took her emaciated hand in his, and sat 
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some moments in silence, for he could not speak 
Directly she continued— 

“T have but one thing, Shelton, which gives me 
any anxiety now”’—and she hesitated, as her voice 
became slightly choked. 

“ You would speak of your daughter,” he said. 

“Yes. She has been a faithful and affectionate 
child ; and through all the long years of our pov- 
erty she never repined, but worked day and night 
for my sake, I knew; and when I became sick 
and a heavier burden toher it was all the same. 
No one can ever know the value of her, Shel- 
ton.” 

‘*You need give yourself no uneasiness on her 
account,” said Saunders. ‘* It shall be my care to 
do all for her that you could wish.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the widow; 
‘you will be a father to her, will you not?) We 
were children together, Shelton, and we loved 
each other then, and—afterward. 
present in my memory at this hour are all those 


Ilow fresh and 


scenes; the days of our childhood—as if they were 
but yesterday; fresher far than the scenes through 
which I have passed in later days. But here she 
comes. Now leave us together for a few moments 
We will pray to- 
gether, and I would not have you leave me again 


and then come to me again. 


till it is over.” 

What took place between the mother and 
danghter I cannottell. Ina few moments the lat- 
ter, her eyes red with weeping, called Saunders, 
and they took their seats by the bedside. The 
widow seemed to be sleeping. 

One hour from that time they were weeping 
together over her corpse—she at the loss of her 
mother, he for the memory of other days, that 
gathered and thronged in his mind with intense 
bitterness in that solemn hour and scene. 

Tears! tears! tears! We weep when we be- 
gin life ; the first rushing breath of the new-born 
babe comes with a ery of agony and pain. We 
weep through our childhood, and our boyhvod is de- 
luged with tears. Manhood is not exempt, for the 
disappointed hopes and expectations of life often 
wring out bitter tears from the very heart. The 
young mother weeps for joy as she folds to her 
bosom, ch, how yearningly ! her new and first-born 
babe, who in a few years will cause her heart to 
pour out floods of bitter and unavailing sorrow. 
The maiden weeps when she receives the first 
vow of love that her heart returns ; and the bride 
weeps for joy on the breast of her maniy and fond 
husband—but not the same tears she will shed in 
a few years over his grave. The world is washed 
with tears; not always of sorrow, though such 
were those that Eunice shed over the dead body 
of her mother, for a long time her only companion 
and friend. When she weeps again will they be 
the same? 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHANGES. 


I must change the scene. I have made the first 
as short as I could, for I do not love these sombre 
thouchts, and dark shades in life. If I had the or- 
dering of it, ] would make it all bright and fair, 
rose-colored, cheerful and fall of smiles. But it is 
ordered more wisely than that, I believe, and I 
would not set my poor brain's imaginings of what 
life ought to be, against the infinite wisdom of the 
All-direeting Mind. 

Let me change the scene then. Itis a parlorin 
a splendid house. ‘The room is richly furnished, 
and in the most fashionable style ; vases of ftlow- 
ers fill the air with perfume, and in the windows a 
crowd of rare exotics add their powerful odor to 
the rest; lights are burning on the table, for it is 
evening, but no one is there. <A carriage stops at 
the door. Ina moment the sound of footsteps is 
heard in the passage, and the door opens. Shel- 
ton Saunders enters, leading the beautiful Eunice 
Marston. It is but a month since tie mother died, 
but in accordance with the wishes of her friend 
and benefactor, she wears no outward signs of 
mourning. But her face is not as cheerful and 
light as it will be when time, that heals all broken 
hearts, has softened down and wiped away the 
shadows of the grave. 

“Shall we not reach our destination to-night ?” 
enquired Eunice, as her companion handed her to 
a seat. 

Saunders seemed a little embarrassed, as if he 
were in doubt what to say, or how to say what 
was in his mind, but soon replied, while a 
benevolent smile, mingled with self-satisfaction, 
lurked in his eye— 

“We have reached our destination, my dear 
friend. This is henceforth to be your home, 
which you have consented to occupy at my re- 
quest.” 

Ile was quite unprepared for the effect his an- 
nouncement would have upon his fair charge. Ile 
had intended to surprise her, for he had given her 
to understand that he had provided a residence in 
his native village, where he would live, and at the 
cesire of her mother he was to be a guardian to 
her, and if it would be entirely agreeable to her 
it would gratify him if she would make his home 
her home as long as shepleased. She had consent- 
ed to this arrangement, but without any idea of 
the magnificence of style which he had provided, 
and which now she saw she was expected to main- 
tain. She was overwhelmed, and as he ended she 
exclaimed— 

“This! You are not, surely, in earnest, my 
iriend. I am not, I do not feel myself fit to live 
in all this splendor that Isee here. I have been 
brought up in poverty, as you know, and what 
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have I to do with such rich and costly furniture, 
and all this show of wealth!) Ohno! let me be 
your servant, in some humble cottage, but not 
here; oh no! not here.” 

And she rose, and seized Shelton’s hand, and 
kissed it ardently. 

I said Shelton was not prepared for this. He 
had been all his life a man of business, and knew 
little of Woman's nature. But from what he did 
know he judged that no one of the sex would ob- 
ject to the show and pomp that wealth could far- 
nish, and had therefore contrived this surprise for 
Eunice ; for, upon the death of her mother, he had 
determined, with all his noble generosity of heart, 
to make Eunice the heir to his vast wealth, just 
as if she had been hisown child. But he was not 
willing now to see his favorite scheme thus sud - 
denly and rudely dashed to the ground. So, gen- 
tly seating Munice again, he explained to her his 
wishes more fully than he had done before. 

She bad not known before who he was, nor 
what claims her poor mother had upon his feel- 
ings and his compassion. Now he told her all; 
how he had loved her in his boyhood and youth; 
how they had been plighted to each other, and how 
rudely they had been severed, though their vows 
remained written in their hearts; how he had 
lived long and lonely years of toil and care, look- 
ing back ever to the one love as the day-star of 
his life, hopeless and dark as the future appeared. 
And then he told her, how, satisfied with his 
wealth, he had relinquished business to prepare 
himself to die, by doing good while he lived, when 
he accidentally discovered her mother; and how 
all his young days came back to his memory with 
healing and joy ; and it was worth all the toil and 
anxiety and loneliness of the past that he was able 
to offer comfort and consolation to her in her last 
days, and see her die ashe saw her. And now he 
was determined to lavish on the daughter the 
wealth he had sought for the mother, would she re- 
fuse him this satisfaction ? 

It was not in woman’s heart, at least not in 
that of Eunice, to refuse afterall this. Raised froin 
poverty and daily and almost nightly toil, to pro- 
cure a living, she became the mistress of a proud 
mansion, and lived in abundance. Yet she was 
still the same kind and gentle and affectionate 
gitl she had been when she was obliged to labor 
for her mother’s support, only in the sunshine of 
prosperity she shone even more brightly than she 
did under the dark, brooding clouds of adversity. 
She was made to grace just such a position as she 
now occupied; and in every thing in which she 
was deficient from want of education, her guar- 
dian took special pains to have her taught. Gradu- 
ally, the grief for the loss of her mother wore 
away, and her countenance became even cheerful 
and sunny, and her veice ever full of song. What 
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wonder, then, that Shelton Saunders felt himself 
growing young again?) What wonder, then, with 
Eunice in his own house and ever before him, and 
her sweet voice ever sounding in his ear, and her 
cheerful smile welcoming him on his return when- 
ever he was for a few days called away from his 
home, that he often fancied himself living in days 
long gone by, or dreaming that Eunice was Eu- 
nice’s mother, and he the same he had been when 
Is it 


strange that he forget all the past, or that he loved 


they first exchanged their youthful vows? 


the home in which he found so much happiness? 


Is it strange that before many months had passed, 


he found that he loved Lunice—loved her; not as 
a guardian should love his tender ward, but as he 
had loved her mother. 

I am quite aware that there are some among 
my readers who will feel as if he had no right to 
look down through so many years as there were 
between their ages, to his fair charge, with 
thoughts of love ; and there may be some who will 
regard it as little better than crime for the man to 
transfer his affection from the dead mother to the 
To me it 


seems perfectly proper, and so it did to Shelton, 


living daughter. But I cannot help it. 
after long and earnest deliberation ; for lie thought 
of the same things, and turned them over one by 
one in his mind, while the face of Eunice seemed 
to be growing every day more like her mother’s, 
till he persuaded hitnself that there could not pos- 
sibly be any thing wrong in it, provided they both 
thought alike on the subject. But how was he to 
ascertain this?) He dared not propose it abruptly 
to her, for he dreaded a refusal; and more than 
that, he feared it might be the means of driving 
her away from a home where she was happy, 
and made all around her so, if she knew that he 
looked upon her with the eyes of a lover, when she 
could not return his affection. How carefully did 
he study her every uction, every word, every look ! 
How often did he question himself whether he 
might venture to tell her all he felt toward her! 

It came 
upon him only at the end of months afier he had 
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his was no sadden thing with him. 


buried his first love, and when time had worn off 
in his own heart and that of Etnice the bitter 
grief they both felt when she was taken away. If 
he had discovered any thing of the kind in his 
feelings, or even suspected that he could ever so 
niuch forget his first vows as to think of marriage 
again, though the bride of his heart was dead and 
in the grave—I say, if he had discovered or sus- 
pected this sooner, he would have abhorred him- 
self, and crushed the unholy thought in his bosom, 
as he would a viper that stung him. It is also 
true that when he did first discover the truth, and 
felt in himself that he loved to look in the clear 
and joyful eyes of Eunice, and ofien caught him- 
self watching her fairy form as she glided around 
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him, in the performance of her domestic duties, he 
to himself the fact 
that it was any thing more than the satisfaction he 
But the 
constantly recurring thought, day afier day, be- 


shrunk from acknowledging 
felt in her as the child of his early love. 


came familiar, and he was gradually accustomed 
to it, so that, at length, he took all his delight in 
the one thought of Eunice, and how he might win 
her love. And yet for months longer did he tor- 
ture himself with fears, not daring to run the risk 
of a refusal, and its consequences to her more than 
to hiin. 

But when, at last, he did venture, one evening 
as they were taking their accustomed walk, and 
their thoughts had led them back to speak of the 
past, and they lingered a moment in fancy over 
the grave of her they both had loved, and mourn- 
ed for together, how was he surprised to find, as 
sie threw herself into his arms and wept—this 
tine tears of joy, hearty and sincere joy—that all 
along, for months past, while he had been tortur- 
ing himself with doubts and misgivings, she had 
loved him juet as he had wished. And why not? 
He had been kind to her mother and to her, when 
no other would show them sympathy or give thein 
aid. Ife had raised them from miserable pover- 
ty, and made the last hours of her mother’s life 
happy, and had laid her in the grave and wept 
over her; and ever since had he not been more 
than kind to her, a friendless orphan, and lavished 
on her his vast riches? and was he not the only 
man she had ever known who had shown kindness 
or aflection for her?) Why should she not love 
him—why not be his wife? 

I will not pretend to say these were her only 
reasons, or that she had no earthly thoughts min- 
gling with these grateful and holy emotions. She 
knew how rich he was, and had learned the value 
of such wealth while she had lived with him, and 
I will not say that some feelings of this kind did 
not add weight to her consent. Yet I believe she 
would have loved him and married him if he had 
been as poor as he had been when he was plighted 
to her mother; for no woman’s heart is entirely 
sordid, and they set infinitely less store by these 
extrinsic considerationsthan mendo. With them 
the heart is uppermost, and they are always ready 
te make sacrifice of self for the sake of love. And 
{ know that such was Eunice Marston—more true 
to others than she was to herself. 

They were married, amidst the congratulations 
of the warm-hearted friends they had gathered 
around them, who thought they ought to have 
been married long before, and wondered they had 
not. They were married—she in her beautiful 
and joyous youth, just blossomed into womanhood, 
and he in his full manhood, just ripening into age. 
Two years ago she had wept bitter tears by his 
side, at the grave of her mother, and now she shed 
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tears of a far different kind upon the bosom of her 
husband. May they be happy, is my wish, and I 
believe the wish of all my readers—though some 
may doubt if they will be—these two, so unlike in 


years. 


CHAPTER III. 
TEARS AND DEATH AGAIN. 


It is necessary to write this chapter, reader, but 
it shall be a short one. It is necessary, because 
without it the history of the joys and the scrrows 
of Eunice would be incomplete, and without 
writing this I should not be able to detail correctly 
the sequel. Strange that the death of one indi- 
vidual, and all the sickness and pain and agony at- 
tending and consequent upon it, should be the 
opening of the door by which the experience of 
new joy shall flow into the heart of the survivor 
like ariver. It is strange; and if I mistake not 
this history shall prove it. ‘ Out of sight, out of 
mind,’ is the old adage, and in many cases a most 
fitting one. ‘The dead are scarcely gone—the 
earth has hardly fallen upon the coffin and hidden 
them from sight—dear as they may have been, 
bound up as they were in the heart of hearts—but 
we return to our business and our cares, and the 
face takes on its accustomed look, and the lip 
wreathes itself in smiles, and we soon become Joy- 
ous and happy, and forget the pain of the loss and 
separation. ‘Give me a place where I may bury 
my dead out of my sight,” was the demand of the 
Patriarch, and a very correct idea he had of the 
the thing. It is well that it is so, else, with the 
dead ever in our memory, as if walking continu- 
ally by our side or sitting with us in our household 
gatherings, we should be forever the living images 
of gloom. It is well, I say, that it is so—the liv- 
ing, the living are for us—the dead are no longer 
ours. 

Shelton Saunders and his wife were happy. 
The first year of their married life sped on, and 
no cloud gathered over their head to obscure the 
constant sunshine that was around them. The birds 
in their native woods were not blither than Eunice 
was in all her ways; shedding a perpetual joy on 
all who knew her, and especially upon the heart 
of her husband ; and he was proud of the woman 
whom he had won, and whom he loved as he 
never believed he could love another, when he lost 
his bride in his youth. It seemed strange to him- 
self that he could be so happy as he was-—a man 
who had worked and toiled all his life in bitterness 
of spirit, without a hope that he should ever wake 
from his dream of lonely misery. But he was, 
and it is very possible he might have been just as 
happy long before, if he had thought so. But he 
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had shut himself up in his belief, till accident had 
brought him to feel that he was not so badly offas 
he thought, and would have compelled him to be 
happy in spite of himself if he had continued ob 
stinate. But happy as they were, it could not and 
did not last. 

Toward the end of the second year, Shelton 
sickened, and soon took to his bed, from which he 
never rose. Yet he did not die at once, but by 
slow and lingering degrees he suffered and wore 
out. Long, tedious weeks and months of pain 
and sickness wasted him away; and then it was 
that the love and faithfulness of Eunice had their 
fuil trial ; and as she had toiled and watched for 
her mother years ago when she was sick and dy- 
ing, just so did she tend and nurse her busband 
now. Shelton was an amiable man, and capable 
of appreciating kindness, and it was this very 
trait in his character which had won for him th: 
affection of his wife. 
which, while it preyed upon his body, had also a 


But his disease was one 


reflex influence upon his mind, and he gradually 


became petulant and exacting, and difficult t 
please, till even to his wife he became changed 
Ife would suffer no one to tend him but her, and 
day and night he kept her by his bedside to min- 
ister to his wants, regardless of her suffering and 
fatigue, till she became wasted and worn by th 
He forgot his kind words and af- 


fectionate ways, and was fretful and impatient 


incessant care. 


and ofien spoke to her in such a way as to mak: 
the tears fill her eyes, while her heart almost fail- 
ed her through intense sorrow. [But she never 
faltered in her duty or her love. 
all she had left on earth, and long as he lived she 


clung to him, as if, feeble and dying as he was, he 


Ile was to he: 


was still her sole support. 

Perhaps I do wrong to blame him for this; per- 
haps it should all be attributed to his long contin- 
ued sickness—for to this cause Eunice laid it, and 
would have surely chidden her breast if she had 
ever detected it in sanctioning one murmuring or 
repining thought. Bitterly as she sometimes wept 
when his testy and peevish words fell upon he: 
ear, she would have wept still more bitterly if she 
had suffered them to change her kind feelings or 
her tender care of her sick husband. And thus 
weary months wore on—months of sickness and 
waiclifulness—monthis, though, in which memory 
of the past and hope for the future made all she 
had to endure far from burdensome to Eunice 
They had been happy and they might be happy 
again. But this hope, too, faded in the end, and 
she felt that she must give him up. And even 
then she did not stop to mourn. Whiat remained 
of life was still to be made as comfortable as it 
could be; and on this remnant, now slowly wast- 
ing away, she lavished all her care and tenderness 
She remembered how he had been with her moth- 
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er, and how he had cheered and comforted her, 
and the memory gave new zeal to her love. It 
was wonderful with what endurance she held out 
to the Inst. It seemed as if nothing could weary 
out such untiring love. 

But slowly and heavily the end drew on; and 
when he died she threw herself upon the dead 
body and wept bitterly ; and when the attendants 
came in, it was long before they could tear her 
away. It has alwaysseemed strange to me that 
Saunders died ashe did, for a few hours before he 
breathed his last his pain ceased and his mind be- 
came clear and calm,and he felt that he was dy- 
ing; and when the moment came he took the 
hand of Eunice in his and pressed it to his lips, 
and fixed upon her a look of intense love, and— 
lied. But he spoke no word of the past, nor 
thanked her for her untiring care and watchful- 
nes'. Isay, it was strange. Perhaps he meant 
to, but did not think the end was so very near, or 
his mind might have been filled with an unuttera- 
ble sense of all he owed to her for all she had suf- 
fered and done for him. Yet all this made no dif- 
ference to her. She did not think of it then, or 
of any of his unkindness during his sickness. She 
only thought of what he had been to her in other 


days, and that now she was alone in the world, 
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and that night and many an after night she spent 
in tears and awful solitude. 

An incident occurred at the funeral which might 
or might not mean something. Eunice was the 
only mourner, and followed the remains to the 
She was accompanied by her husband's 
solicitor, Matthew Scriver, who stood by her side 


grave. 


at the crave, and, by accident, a young man of 
rather elegant appearance had placed himself up- 
on the other side. During that portion of the 
solemn burial service of the church, which is read 
as the body is committed to the duat, she became 
deeply affected, and buried her face in her hands 
and wept. Scriver, noticing her agitation, whis- 
pered in her ear to lean upon his arm. Uncon- 
sciously she withdrew from her face the hand on 
the other side from him, and passed it through the 
arm of the young man who stood there. He also 
had noticed her agitation, and supposing she want- 
ed support, yielded his arm passively to her aid, 
and inthe end walked with her to her carriage. 
She never knew the mistake. Did it mean any 
thing? We shall see. 

Shelton Saunders had never altered the will he 
had signed on the day he was married to Eunice, in 
which he gave her, in case she survived him, all his 
property. She was now a widow, with halfa million. 


( To be continued.) 
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“THERE IS NO DISCHARGE IN 


THAT WAR.” 


ECCLES. 8: 8. 
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Up, soldier! don thine armor now; 

Bind thy plumed helm upon thy brow ; 
Take down thy gleaming sword and shield, 
And haste thee to the battle field, 

Delay thou not—away, away ! 

There is no rest for thee to-day. 

No rest forthee! Dost thou not hear 
The trumpet sounding in thine ear? 
The bugle and the clarion’s note 
Together on the clear air float, 

And loudly doth the charger neigh, 
Impatient for the deadly fray 


No rest for thee, till this dark day, 
With all its storms hath passed away ; 
But when the din of war sha!l cease, 
And every breath shall whisper peace, 
Then thou shalt lay thine armor by, 
And rest thee, warrior, quietly. 


But, warrior, thou whose scene of strife, 
Is the vast battle field of life; 

Thou who dost mingle in the fray 

Of jostling crowds from day to day ; 
Thou who dost let thine eager heart, 

In earth’s wild conflicts bear a part; 


There is no day of rest for thee, 

For thee there no discharge can be! 
Thou canst not lay thine armor down, 
When thou art faint and weary grown ; 
Thy warfare is a ceaseless one ; 

It endeth not till life is done. 


A life-long struggle must be thine! 

Think not thou canst thy post resign ; 

Nor hope to find some quiet spot, 

Where the fierce tumult rageth not. 

Earth holds no sheltered nook for thee, 
Where thou from care and strife mayst flee. 


For thou must wrestle, mind with mind, 
And soul with soul, and thou must bind 

Thine own strong passions with a chain 

‘Too often powerless ond vain. 

Thy direst fues are those who dwell 

In thine own bosom’s secret cell. 


There’s no discharge! Thy scene of strife 
Is the vast battle field of life; 

Thy banner never must be furled, 

For thou must struggle with the world 
And with thyself. The war will cease 
Only when death shall whisper—peace! 








THE MUTINEERS. 


BY REV. J. 


GREENLEAF. 


Do you see that little speck on the map of the 
Pacific Ocean at about twenty-five degrees south 
latitude and one hundred and thirty degrees west 
longitude? It is Pitcairn’s Island, a little spot of 
not more than fifteen miles in circumference, ris- 
ing out of the sea, alone, in mid-ocean, and around 
its rocky shores the sea roared for centuries, with 
no human being there to hearken to the sound. 
Within sixty years past that little spot has been 
the scene of a most wonderful drama, or rather of 
a romance in real life, which puts fiction into the 
shade, and illustrates, in a remarkable manner, 
the overruling hand of Divine Providence in edu- 
cing good frqm evil. 

In the year 1787 the ship Bounty, under the 
command of Captain Bligh, was sent to the Pa- 
cific by the British government, for the purpose 
of carrying the bread-fruit tree from the So- 
ciety Islands to the West Indies. Having pro- 
cured a stock of plants, and transacted all the 
necessary business, the ship lef. Tahiti April 4th, 
1789, navigated by forty-five men. Some difli- 
culties had occurred between Captain Bligh and 
Fletcher Christian, his mate, previously to this, but 
the infection now spread rapidly, and in about 
twenty days broke out in open mutiny ; when the 
mutineers, headed by the mate, seized the ship, 
and putting the captain and eighteen men who 
adhered to him into an open boat, with a small 
stock of provisions, set them adrift. The muti- 
neers, twenty-five persons in all, then directed 
their course for the Society Islands, where they 
cruised about for some months, abandoning them- 
selves to all manner of licentiousness. As might 
well be expected, quarrels arose among them; 
and at length sixteen of the crew, taking their 
share of the property from the vessel, landed at 
Tahiti, with the avowed design of spending their 
lives on the island ; while the remainder, decoy- 
ing on board thirty-five natives, men, women and 
boys, set sail in the Pacific, and were supposed to 
be lost. 

Captain Bligh and his little company suffered 
incredible hardships, being forty-two days in an 
open boat, with no more provisions than would 
have lasted the company for five days; but after 
rowing and sailing more than three thousand six 


hundred miles, with the loss of one man only, 
they arrived at the island of Timor, in the East In- 
dies, from whence they obtained a passage home. 
On the return of Captain Bligh to England, the 
frigate Pandora was despatched to the Society 
Islands to arrest the mutineers, if they could be 
found. At Tahiti they succeeded in arresting four- 
teen of those who landed there, two having been 
killed previously in a quarrel with the natives. 
On the passage home the Pandora was wrecked, 
and four of the mutineers were drowned. The 
remaining ten were put on trial in England ; four 
Were acquitted, one was discharged for some in- 
formality in the proceedings, and five were con- 
victed. ‘Two of these were afterwards pardoned, 
and three were executed. No further inquiries 
were made. ‘Twenty years passed away and the 
thing was almost forgotten. , 

About the year 1810, Captain Folger, in the 
ship Topaz, of Boston, was cruising in the Pacific 
for whales ; and sailing a little out of the com- 
mon track, made Pitcairn’s Island. ‘To his great 
astonishment, as he neared the shore, he per- 
ceived the appearance, not only of inhabitants, 
but of a regular settlement. This information 
was noised abroad; and not long after this, 
the English ship Briton, Sir Thomas Staines 
commander, in making a voyage from the Mar- 
quesas to Valparaiso, fell in, unexpectedly, with 
the same lone spot. It being night when he ar- 
rived in the offing, he “hove to,” that he might 
ascertain by daylight whether the island was in- 
habited. In the morning he was surprised to see 
the land laid out in regular plantations, the huts 
neatly built, and the whole appearance indicating 
industry and civilization. Presently he saw the 
natives bringing a canoe on their shoulders to the 
beach, which being launched, two stepped into it ; 
and dashing through the surf were soon along- 
side of the ship. If Captain Staines was surprised 
at the appearance of the island, he was perfectly 
astonished on being hailed from the boat in good 
English. The natives, two young men, were ta- 
ken on board, and the mystery was soon explain- 
ed. They were Thursday October Christian, the 
son of Fletcher Christian, the leader of the muti- 
neers, and George Young, the son of another lead- 
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ing man among them. Captain Staines landed, 
and found only a single survivor left of the crew 
of the Bounty, and from this man, named John 
Adams, learned the following history. 

Fletcher Christian had some knowledge of Pit- 
cairn’s Island. Ie knew it to be a fertile spot, 
uninhabited, far remote from any others, and out 
of the general track of vessels passing through 
those seas. ‘Tither he directed his course ; and 
having made the island, run the ship into a little 
bay—stripped it of every thing valuable, and broke 
it up, the whole company resolving there to spend 
their days. ‘They divided the island among them- 
selves, took the native women that they brought 
with them as their wives, and made slaves of the 
Thus things went on for nearly two 
years, and these wicked men began to feel secure 
in their iniquity. But a day of awfal reckoning 
was at hand, and the vengeance of Heaven did 


native nen. 


not slumber forever. The native men, being cru- 
elly oppressed by these lawless seamen, rose upon 
them, and in one night massacred all but four, 
who contrived to escape their hands. Nor did the 
deeds of blood stop here. The native women had 
become attached to their English husbands, wick- 
ed as they were ; and when they saw them fall by 
the hand of violence, they banded together—and 


watching an opportunity, rose upon the native 


men, and in one night murdered the whole. Of 


the four Englishmen who were left, two were 
exceedingly bad men. One had some knowledge 
of distilling, and by repeated experiments had suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing an intoxicating liquor. 
This he used so freely himself that he shortly after 


became insane ; and throwing himself from a cliff 


The other was a monster 
in wickedness, threatening the lives of his com- 
panions, and became at length so dangerous to the 
whole community that the public safety demand- 
ed his execution—and they shot him. 

The whole population of the island was now 
about twenty-five souls, namely, John Adams and 
George Young, their wives, eight other native 
women, with some ten or twelve children. 


was dashed in pieces. 


Such 
was the state of things at Pitcairn’s Island at the 
close of the year 1793. John Adams and George 
Young looked on the scene of carnage and death 
before them, and their hearts sunk with anguish. 
Their wickedness stared them in the face—their 
sin had found them out—and they lifted up their 
hearts to God for pardon and cleansing. Nor did 
their penitence end in words. They saw a work 
before them—a mighty work indeed—but one 
which Divine Providence had most evidently 
placed in their path; and they hoped that by a 
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life of usefulness the sincerity of their repentance 
might be made evident. 

Here were ten native women, untaught pagans, 
who knew nothing of the true God or of eternal life 
and here, also, were children growing up—their 
own and their companions’—without any suitable 
instruction pertaining to this world or the world 
to come. They resolved to attempt this great 
work. They were both naturally of a sedate turn 
of mind, and Young had a tolerable education. 
With untiring assiduity they applied themselves 
to the instruction of their litile colony, teaching 
them the arts of civilized life, as well as the truths 
of the Gospel, and establishing the observance of 
the Sabbath and regular public worship. 

The death of George Young, in the year 1800, 
left Adams sole patriarch of the community. A 
blessing had evidently attended their labors; a 
large portion of the heathen women had hopefully 
become Christians, and the children were growing 
up an intelligent and civilized race. 

* * * * * 

Adams died in March, 1829, at the age of sixty- 
nine years, leaving a colony of nearly seventy per- 
sons, including five widows of the original muti- 
neers—many of the others, young married people 
with rising families—a large projfortion of the 
whole being intelligent, sober, religious. 

Pitcairn’s Island is still, as ever, the little speck 
on the bosom of the great Pacific, and its waves 
dash in vain against the wall of adamant by which 
it is surrounded ; but the roar of its waters is now 
heard by a Christian community, who, though the 
offspring of vile men, yet, by the blessing of Hea- 
ven on the well-meant endeavors of two reformed 
mutineers, have been elevated in the scale of hu- 
manity far above many in positions of far greater 
privilege. 


Unlike many of the sketches in our pages—the 
creations of the fancy—the above is a plain, un- 
varnished tale of truth; and the adventures of the 
Bounty’s crew, like those of Selkirk, may yet be- 
come expanded to a narrative as full of vivid in- 
terest to the little denizens of the nursery as the 
history of Robinson Crusoe itself. As it is, the 
imagination is left abundant scope for exercise, 
and we shall be disappointed, if some poet, in these 
days of telegraph expedition, does not soon course 
with his Pegasus upon the lightning, and bring 
back to us the matured moral bloom and verdure 
which our correspondent left beginning so hope- 
fully to germinate. Truly, this little Pitcairn’s 
Island promises to be a beautiful oasis amid the 
desert waste of waters that invest it.—Eb. 
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Many yeers ago the good ship Cleopatra ar- 
rived in Baltimore with a hundred steerage passen- 
vers from the Emerald Isle. Among the num- 
ber were two young men from Tyrone, who had 
married just on the eve of sailing, and had come 
with their buxom brides to seek their fortunes in 
America. The latter had grown up side by side 
from girlhood, and were intimate as sisters. The 
former were no less intimate and attached to each 
other. 

The names of these adventurers were Terence 
Leary and his wife Margaret, and Andy O'Shane 
and his wife Biddy, or Bridget. The first idea of 
coming to America had been suggested by Leary, 
who was a quick, intelligent young man, and had 
conceived the notion that a fortune was to be 
made in the new country across the Atlantic, from 
which ever and anon were coming the most inspi- 
ring intelligence to the enterprising and ambitious. 
He had been during two or three years gardener 
foran Irish gentleman, in whose family Maggy, 
his wife, had for some time before their marriage 
acted as waiting maid. O'Shane was a draper’s 
clerk ; he had been better educated than Leary, 
both as regards school and home education ; and 
the same could be said of Bridget in comparing 
her with her friend Margaret. Notwithstanding 
this difference, the young men and their wives, 
as has been said, were very intimate friends, and 
when the matter of going to America was decided 
upon by Leary and Maggy ; O’Shane and Biddy 
were not long in making up their minds to go with 
them. 

After settling for their passage and entering the 
vessel in which they were to sail, their joint wealth 
consisted of about twenty sovereigns. This was 
to be the basis of their fortunes in the New World. 
Leary, who was more talkative than his friend, 
had a great deal to say about what they would do 
on arriving in America. He proposed that they 
should unite their interests and stand by each oth- 
er in all good or evil fortune. 

“Heaven knows, Andy,” he would sometimes 
say, “that I’d divide me last crust with yees, ony 
day. And Maggy has the same feelin’ for Biddy, 
bless her sweet soul !” 


To expressions of this kind the more thoughtful 
and reserved, but equally warm-hearted Andy 
would reply, that while he could lift a hand or earn 
a penny the friends of his early years should be as 
the members of his own household. 

With such feelings, and in mutual confidence, 
the young emigrants landed in Baltimore, where 
they soon made the acquaintance of some of their 
own countrymen, and gained a little information 
in regard to business and the prospect before them. 
Neither of these were found to be very encourag- 
ing. Leary was the first who obtained employ- 
ment; it was in the capacity of a common laborer 
in digging out cellars and foundations for houses 
This was several weeks af- 
ter their arrival, and when their few sovereigns 


about being erected. 


had become much fewer than when they set their 
foot in a land of strangers. It was some time af- 
ter this before O’Shane got any thing to do, and 
this was not until he had seen nearly his last far- 
thing. During the discouraging period that 
elapsed between the finding of work by Leary and 
the getting of employment by O'Shane, not a word 
was said by the former, who had become reserved 
toward O’Shane, about dividing his last crust 
with him and Biddy. 

A single sovereign remained of the ten which 
made up the entire wealth of O’Shane when he 
landed in the United States, and his chances of 
getting something to do seemed no better than at 
first. This sovereign he determined to invest in 
sundry small wares, and try what he could do in 
peddling them about from house to house. In this 
he was more successful than he had expected ; his 
profits were, from the first, enough to meet his 
small expenses, and afterward to gradually in- 
crease his stock in trade, which, from being only 
the value of a sovereign at first, was,in the course 
of a few months, worth many sovereigns. 

The digging of cellars was hard work, much 
harder than attending to a gentleman’s garden, 
and Leary, as soon as he saw that O’Shane was 
doing very well at peddling, became so much dis- 
satisfied with his employment that he determined 
to give it up and to try what he could do with the 
‘pack.’ He had still nearly five sovereigns laid 
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by, and was about investing these, under the ad- 
vice of his friend O'Shane, in goods suitable for 
the trade of a peripatetic dealer, when he was 
taken sick, and lay ill for some weeks. Tlis ex- 
penses and doctor’s bill during this time took 
away all of his little capital, and he was about re- 
turning with a soured spirit to his spade and mat- 
tock, when O'Shane generously offered to loan 
him enough to make a fair start as a pedler. With 
grateful feelings this kind tender of his was ac- 
cepted. 

The interests of the two young men being now 
more really united than they had yet been, and 
as both were required to be much from home, a 
small house was taken between them, and their 
This 
arrangement continued for about a year and a 
half, during which period both Leary and O'Shane 
At the 
end of this time, the former having saved about 
three hundred dollars, laid by his pack and open- 
ed a “ grocery and liquor store.” About the same 
time a situation at the south, with a very fair sala- 
ry, was offered to O’Shane and accepted by him. 
At this point the ways, by which the two friends 


families united, in order to Jessen expense. 


reaped a very fair harvest on their labors 


were to travel in the world, diverged. ‘They part- 
ed with many sincere expressions of friendship, 
and mutual pledges to aid each other in any fu- 
ture extremities, if the power to do so remained. 
W.th three hundred dollars, shrewdness, industry 
and economy in personal and family expenses, 
success in the “ grocery and liquor” business was 
a thing certain. Six years from the day Leary 
put up his sign he sold out his shop and com- 
menced the business of a wholesale dealer in gro- 
ceries in general, but rum and whiskey in particu- 
He was then worth some 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars, and deemed it but 


lar, on Bowley’s wharf. 


due to his increased importance as a merchant, to 
assume a style of living rather more imposing than 
the back rooms and second stories of a grog-shop. 
But even in gratifying his pride, Leary was cau- 
tious not to put the main chance in jeopardy. A 
house at four hundred dollars rent, and five or six 
hundred do!lars laid out in parlor and some addi- 
tional chamber furniture, covered the length and 
breadth of his extravagance at this era in his his- 
tory. During the whole of this period he had 
heard nothing from O’Shane, except that on his 
arrival at Charleston, the place of his destination, 
he had found all as had been represented to him, 
and that the situation he had accepted would 
enable him, if he kept his health, to lay up some 
little. 

The change that had passed over Terence 
Leary in ten years was quite remarkable. When 
he landed from the ‘ Cleopatra’ he was a fair spe- 
cimen of a rough, healthy, coarse young Irishman, 
and retained this appearance until he got behind 
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his own counter, at which time a gradual process 
of transformation commenced. The corduroy 
trowsers gave way to cassinet pants, the coarse 
roundabout to a long tailed coat, and the seal-skiy 
cap toa black beaver with a shining surface ; the 
stout, well greased brogans that had carried him 
many a mile, over rough roads as well as smooth 
ones, were thrown aside,and boots well blacked 
worn in their stead; they were the first blacked 
boots that had ever covered his feet. In this new 
dress Leary, at first, scarcely knew himself, but 
he was not long in forgetting that he had ever 
worn any garments of inferior quality. The con- 
stant attendance upon customers, with the neces- 
sity of handling himself all the various commodi- 
ties he had to sell, prevented Leary from making 
any further material alterations in his every-day 
external appearance, until he ceased to be a re- 
tail dealer and wrote himself ‘a merchant.’ At 
this period the change in the man was very appa- 
rent. Ile stood at least two inches higher; the 
reason was, his chin had become elevated pre- 
cisely that much farther above the point where the 
collar bones rest against the sternum. fe shaved 
or was shaved every morning ; there was a time 
when once or twice a week was deemed sufficient. 
Ilis linen was faultless, and renewed every morn- 
ing ; his black coat and pants guiltless of any sign 
of hard service. 

A few years more and Terence Leary, Esq. 
was a man of wealth, standing and importance ; 
one of ‘the first merchants’ of the city ; to his 
equals exceedingly polite, but to his inferiors in 
station, overbearing and offensive. A porter, la- 
boring man or clerk was treated by him more like 
a dog than a human being. He had no sympa- 
thies whatever with the poorer classes—actually 
despising every thing not possessed of golden at- 
tractions. 

One day, it wastwenty years from the time the 
ways of the young Irishmen became divergent, 


Leary was sitting in his counting-room, when two 
natives of the Emerald Isle, a man and a woman, 

They were plainly but not 
Leary recognized them in an in- 
stant; they were his old friends, Andy and Biddy 


entered the store. 
roughly dressed. 


O'’Shane. The sight of them did not give him 
much pleasure, especially as there were present in 
his counting-room two or three merchants of the 
‘ first standing.’ 

“Go and see what those people want,” he said, 
abruptly and in a tone of command, to one of his 
clerks. “If they ask for me, tell them I’m en- 
gaged and can’t see them now.” 

The clerk met Andy and Biddy half way down 
the store. 

“Ts Mr. Leary in?” asked O’Shane. 

“ He is engaged at present.” 

“No matter, he will see us,” replied O'Shane, 
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g on past the clerk, who tried but in vain to 


pushin 
ke ep him back. 

‘To the consternation of the merchant, O’Shane 
| Biddy entered boldly into his counting-room, 
the furmer extending his hand as he advanced to 
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lun, and saying in a voice of pleasure, 

«Terence, mon! how are ye ?” 

But Leary fixed a cold, repulsive look upon his 
old warm-hearted friend, and declined taking his 
hand. 

“ Don't ye know me, mon? don’t ye know An- 
dy O'Shane? Didn’t we come from old Tyrone? 
bless the dear soil! and wasn’t you a gardener’s 
man there and Ia draper’s clerk? And wasn’t 
Biddy, here, and your own wife, Maggy, as inti- 
mate as born sisters?) ‘Terence Leary, mon, 
don’t ye know me now ?” 

The Irishman spoke with enthusiasm. 

“ Go ’way, man; go ’way,” said Leary, turning 
his head and waving for O’Shane and his wife to 
retire; “there is a time for all things, and a place 
for all things.” 

The whole manner of the Irishman instantly 
changed, and he drew himself up with dignity— 

“Go 'way, d'ye say, Terence Leary!” he re- 
plied; “Go ’way isit, now ? It wasn’t so, Teddy, 
when ye got the fever from hard work in the hot 
sun, diggin’ cellars, and spent all y’r money with 
the doctors. Oh no, it wasn’t go ’way then, 
‘eddy! It wasn’t go ’way when I loaned ye two 
sovereigns to fit ye out for a tramp with the pack, 
and helped ye on till y’r feet after the sickness! 
Uh no, it wasn’t go ’way then, Teddy. — But ne- 
ver mind; the world is wide, and so, good-bye 
ull yees. Come, Diddy.” 

And O'Shane turned and walked slowly away 
with his wife. 

Leary was angry and mortified beyond meas- 
ure at this interview, by which former low associ- 
ates and furmer low occupations were exposed to 
'wo or three dignified merchants, who, pitying 
lis embarrassed position, soon withdrew and left 
lim to bis no very pleasant reflections. 

Mrs. Margaret Leary was no less outraged by 
the assurance of their old acquaintances, when 
ier husband related what had happened, than had 
been Mr. Terence Leary himself. 

“We'll have ’em thrusting themselves in here 
upon us, I suppose, next thing. Biddy was al- 
ways bold and forward and never had any sense 
of propriety ; but she will not want to come here 
twice if she comes once, I can tell her.” 

A few hours after this remark was made, Mrs. 
Leary was informed that there was a woman in 
the parlor who wished to see her. 

“ Who is it ?” was asked. 

“ She says her name is O’Shane.” 

The color instantly mounted to the lady's face. 

“Tell her I'm not at home.” 
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The servant went back to the parlor. 
“ Mrs. Leary is not at home,” he said. 
returned Mrs. O'Shane, 


“But you told me,’ 
“that she was at home.” 

“I know,” said the waiter, rudely, “ but I fiad 
that she is not at home to you.” 

“ You told her my name ?” 

«Ves, 

“ What did you say it was?” 

“ Mrs. O'Shane.” 

* You are certain?” 

“ Yes, sure of it.” 

The visitor retired slowly, with her eyes cast 
down. There were bitter feelings at her heart 
The friend of her early years, the companion of 
her early trials, the partner of her early hopes and 
fears, to meet with whom, and to find affection 
unchanged, had been the dear hope of many 
years, had turned coldly from her. 

“ Not at home to me,” she sighed to herself as 
she walked away from the handsome dwelling of 
her old friend. ‘* Not at home to me. Tried and 
found wanting. 
than take by the hand a false-hearted friend.” 

Leary and his wife were no little disturbed by 
The assurance of 


Ah, well! better to know this 


the occurrences just related. 
O'’Shane and Biddy in supposing that they could 
now have any association with them, was surpri- 
sing ; and their presumption in thrusting them- 
selves forward an unpardonable offence. 

Days and weeks went by, but O’Shane and his 
wife came not again near the old friends of other 
days, who wished to forget them. ‘This wasa re- 
lief to the Learys, who for some time after lived 
in dread of another visitation. 

In the western part of the city, among a num- 
ber of elegant houses in the process of erection, 
one larger and more indicative of the substantiality 
of its owner went steadily up from basement to 
cornice, and stoed forth to the eye an object of ad- 
miration, and a proof of wealth in the builder. 

“ That will be a splendid residence,” said Leary 
to a mercantile friend, with whom he happened to 
be walking one Sunday afternoon. “I wonder 
who it is for?” 

“It is said tobe for a New O:leans merchant of 
great wealth, who has retired from business and 
intends residing here for the purpose of educating 
his younger children.” 

* Ah! Do you know his name ?” 

“| heard it, but do not remember it now.” 

“| like tosee men of wealth coming to our city. 
It is one of the most beautiful in the country. He 
must be a man of considerable property to build a 
house like that.” 

« They say he is worth half a million.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes. Like yourself, he started, I am told, 
with nothing, and made his own fortune. 
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The allusion to himself, as having started with 
nothing, was not entirely agreeable to Mr. Leary. 
He did not want people to know that he had come 
up from the lower classes in society, and fondly 
imagined that this was a secret known to but few. 
A reference to the fact, therefore, was like throw- 
ing cold water upon him. 

‘‘TTave you met him ?” he asked, because it was 
necessary to say something. 

“Yes. He is a plain, but very gentlemanly 
man. ‘There is nothing ostentatious about him ; 
nothing that marks the purse-proud rich man—-no 
I wish I could 
It is O’ 

By the 


upstart arrogance in his character. 
remember his name; but, no matter. 


something. O’, O’, O’—no, I can’t get it. 


way, Mr. Leary, I believe he is a countryman of | 


yours, and that reminds me of a first-rate story I 
heard of him. It is capital! One of the best 
things that has occurred for some time. Have you 
heard it?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, it is first rate. Some twenty or thirty 
years ago, this gentleman arrived in our country, 
with his wife, green from Ireland. They came in 
company with another young couple of the same 
grade in society ; one, I believe, was a gardener, 
and the other had been in a draper’s store, and 
came to seek their fortunes. A few sovereigns 
each were all they possessed. Both the men and 
their wives had been friends from early years, and 
were atteched to each other. In coming to this 
country, they pledged a lasting friendship and a 
lor a 
time their ways in life lay side by side ; but there 


lasting interest in each other’s welfare. 


the conduct of the friend 
O’Shane ! 


O'’Shane is his name, Mr. 


were some things in 
of this O'--O’—what is his name? 
Yes, now I have it! 
Leary.” 

The merchant, who was so full of the good story, 
did not observe the marked effect the announce- 
ment of this name had upon his auditor. He 
went on: 

“O'Shane noticed some things in the conduct of 
his friend that he did not much like ; as, for in- 
stance, when fortune smiled a little upon him, he 
was distant toward O’Shane, and said nothing 
about dividing his last penny with him as before, 
but when things looked dark with him, and bright 
with O’Shane, he was exceedingly glad to bask in 
his friend’s sunshine. Still, notwithstanding this, 
O’Shane was attached to him, and their wives were 
like sisters. They started in the world as pedlers, 
O’Shane loaning his friend, who had spent all his 
money in sickness, enough to get a well-filled 
pack. In order to lessen expenses, they rented a 
small house, and their wives lived together while 
they were away. 

“ At length, the friend saved enough to set up a 
grog-shop, and O’Shane accepted a situation at the 
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South. They parted, and never met again unti! 
six months ago—twenty years having elapsed 
since they separated. The friend made enough 
money in a few years, by selling grog, to get into 
amore decent and respectable business. [le be. 
came a wholesale dealer, and is now, I am told, one 
of our wealthy merchants. But he is represented 
as being exceedingly proud of his position in go- 
ciety, at the same time that he is haughty and 
overbearing to those in humbler circumstances, 
With him, I suppose, as with too many others, 
money, not worth, makes the man. 

“ O'Shane, who was a far worthier man, pushed 
ahead at the South ; not by selling rum, however— 
he was above that—but by fair and honorable trade. 
Ten years ago he went to New Orleans, having 
amassed about fifty thousand dollars in Charleston, 
and entered into the cotton-brokerage business, 
from which he retires with half a million, honestly 
made. But now forthe gist of the story. O’Shane 
had not seen nor heard direct from his friend for 
fifteen years; but he knew how he was getting 
along, and ascertained on his arrival in Baltimore, 
that he knew nothing of his altered fortunes. So, 
what do you think he does?’ He knew that if he 
came as the possessor of half a million, he would 
be received with open arms, and he would never 
know whether a spark of old and true regard re- 

Ile, therefore, determined to test his 
In order to do this, a few days after his 


mained. 
friend. 
arrival in the city, he called, in company with 
Biddy his wife, both plainly, but not meanly 
dressed, at the store of the merchant and claimed 
acquaintance. Two or three persons happened to 
be present at the time, and, I am told, they describe 
the scene as rich beyond any thing they had ever 
seen. The merchant did not know them, and 
O’Shane, to refresh his memory, reminded him, in 
an assumed brogue, of old Ireland and what they 
had been there, and of their early toils and strug- 
gles in this country. It is said hespoke with much 
feeling. But the outraged merchant bid him be- 
gone, in a towering passion. 

“After that, O’Shane’s wife called to see the 
friend of her early years, hoping that she might 
not be as badly changed as her husband. She sent 
up her name, and received for answer that the lady 
wasn’t at home; or, as the servant said, not at 
home to her. 

“Tt was enough. O’Shane saw that his old 
friend was unworthy of his regard, and will treat 
him hereafier as a stranger.” 

Leary and his communicative companion were 
walking along, the former with his head bent down 
and his eyes upon the pavement, in order to con- 
ceal the expression of his face. After the narra- 
tive was closed, and while smarting comments 
were being made thereon, Leary looked up and 
found himself almost face to face with O’Shane 
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and his wife, both with the appearance and bear- 
ing of people who moved in and were used to 
cood society. They looked at him with the look 
of strangers, and his eyes dropped beneath their 
gaze. 

« That’s the very man, now,” said Leary’s com- 
panion, as they passed on. 

Leary knew it too well. And he also knew 
very soon after that his conduct had become noto- 
rious, and that people despised him for his purse- 
proud arrogance ; while O’Shane was respected 


for his sterling qualities as a man—-his true heart 
and sound head—as much as for his wealth. He 
never forgave O’Shane in his heart, for what he 
had done; but his anger was impotent. He some- 
times met him in society, but O'Shane’s bearing 
was that of a perfect stranger. Every now and 
then people would introduce them, when they 
would bow with cold politeness, as if they had 
never seen each other before. Mrs. Leary and 
Mrs. O’Shane also met occasionally. But it was 
Biddy and Maggy no longer. 
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BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS. 





TREASURE intangible, divine, where is thy resting place ? 

Unmarked by circle, square or line, uncircumscribed by 
space ! 

When Eos opes her dreamy eyes, and paints her checks 
with red, 

She sees thee smiling in the skies by day in gladness led. 

The rainbow is thy diadem, and clouds of golden bars 

Thy evening robe, whose purple hem is spangled o’er with 
stars. 

The emblem of infantile grace, of sage grey hairs, of 
youth, 

And smiles that light a lover’s face, is thy reflected truth. 

Thine are the dying dolphin’s hues, the prize of honor 
gained — 

The poet's offering to his muse, from honied blossoms 
drained. 

The mess-rose is a type of thee, with dewy diamond set, 

The heliotrope's fidelity is by thy glory met, 

The eagle soars the clouds above, thy strength is in his 
wings, 

The song of all-pervading love, to thee sly Cupid sings, 

The humming-bird in shining vest, of ruby, gold and green, 

Weaves curiously her little nest, wherein thou sittest 
queen. 


Earth's garb is thine of emerald green, embroidered fair 
with flowers, 

And in the cataract is seen thy face in crystal showers. 
The moon and all the starry train of glittering silver light, 
Entwine a dazzling coronal and crown thee queen of night. 
I see thee in the sparkling eye, and in the dimpled cheek, 

I know thy lips of coral dye that pearly treasures keep. 
Not Ophir’s gold, nor Ceylon’s pearl, nor gem from Brazil's 


mine, 
Sets head and heart in giddy whirl, like one soft glance of 
thine. 


A damsel of bewitching mien, a sovereign none withstand, 

The smallest watch eye ever saw, and chain from Switzer- 
Jand. 

Thou art in all and in much more, than tongue or pen can 
tell, 

In waves that dash upon the shore, and in the pink-lipped 
shell, 

An object of idolatry! an arbiter of time! 

The star of fate and destiny, the rose of every clime, 

In blossoms of the budding spring, in summer's warm em- 
brace, 

In fields where aatumn's treasures cling, and in stern win- 
ter's face. 
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NIGHT. 


BY HENRY 


H. PAUL. 


) ENCHANTING night! 
Vhen silvery enscades leap from out the rocks, 
And gushing waters flashing in the light 

Fa}! back in quivering shocks ! 


Enchanting night! 
When o’er the field the new-mown hay is spread, 
And from the gray sky streams the fair moon's light, 
And meteor lamps are fed. 


Enchanting night! 
To view the clouds that lift their snowy wing, 
And cluster round the moon, whose raye 60 bright, 
Tinge every sleeping thing. 


Fachanting night! 
Earth seems a hall, illumined with stellar go'd 
Above we see a soul-entrancing sight, 
On the blue dome enrolled. 


Enchanting night! 
When all creation’s face is hushed and still, 
And murmuring fountains wake a pure delight, 
And mystic echoes thrill. 


Enchanting night! 
When through the grass the glow worm shoots its ray, 
And insects’ boding hum our fears incite, 
And wanton zephyrs play. 
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THE GREAT HOUSE AND THE GATE HOUSE. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


Tur merry gossips by the fountain were not 
wrong in asserting that Amy Rushbrook was 
about to make her appearance on the stage. She 
had sought a retreat in Dame Peyrie’s cottage 
only to fulfil some of her schemes. She had soli- 
cited an engagement with an operatic corps and 
Signor DP. one of their number, once her instructor 
in singing, had been despatched to find out if the 
voice of his finest pupil retained its former power, 
and if the laborious practice which she mentioned 
had made it the melodious wizardry her early 
tones had promised. The little Italian was in no 
small degree surprised to find the haughty beauty 
at whose concerts he had once made so incon- 
siderable a figure, awaiting with pallid lips his 
criticism or approval, treating him with gentle 


complaisance, and warbling over and over again 


difficult passages, as he chose to demand them. 
Her former haughtiness had been nothing to him, 
accustomed to slight and disrepect, but even had 
some desire of revenge actuated him, his devotion 
to his art would have made him sincere and the 
fair girl's performance Lave wrested from him ex- 
pressions of encouragement and praise. He re- 
turned to his employers lauding her in no meas- 
ured terms, but they, aware of his enthusiastic 
temper, were not satisfied to receive this unfledged 
vocalist among them till her merits were submit- 
ted toa cooler judgment. They heard by some 
chance that Mr. Foliott) was visiting in the 
neighborhood. ‘I'o an ear so remarkable for deli- 
cacy and cultivation, and such unquestioned con- 
noisseurship they might trust implicitly, and 
presuming on some small service they had ren- 
dered him in getting up musical entertainments 
at his country-seat, they requested that he would 
confer on them a lasting obligation by seeing this 
young lady, and giving them a dispassionate 
opinion of her voice, appearance and professional 
tact. 

Amy had never felt more indignant and mortified 
than when the announcement of this inquisitorial 
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call was sent her. Submiss‘on to Signor D.’s criti- 
cism was only an annoyance, but the censorship 
of one of her own class, and having her plans ex- 
posed to him, and perhaps communicated to the 
Armond family—these were bitter trials ; never- 
theless she knew that on his statement her hopes 
of success would depend, and she nerved herself 
to subdue the down-sinking and sickness of heart 
which ever accompany such ordeals. The hour 
had been left to her appointment and she chose 
her time wel!. A larger party than usual had 
assembled at the great house, and they were en- 
gaged in the noisier festivities that attended old 
Mr. Armond’s birth-day. Music and dancing oc- 
cupied their thoughts, and the rich swell of the 
lonely voice in the little cottage would catch no 
unwelcome ear. 

With business-like punctuality, Mr. Foliott at- 
tended to the striking of his repeater, laid the soft 
hand of his partner on another arm, and left quiet- 
ly the lustrous rooms. He was willing to please 
his theatrical friends, but he felt embarrassed in 
having accepted a commission where the desire 
of benefiting a woman, gifted, impoverished, 
desolate, might be at variance with the sincerity 
of critical acumen. He had heard Meta Varney, 
whom he liked extremely for her friendliness and 
frank confidence in him, talk hour by hour of the 
beautiful Amy, and wonder where she had found 
a home, but as he glanced over the manager's let- 
ter, more profuse in compliments to him than 
ailusive to “the little matter of business,” and 
found something in a corner about “ Miss Rush- 
brook, a young lady residing with one Dame 
Peyrie on the estate of Mr. Armond,” his thoug)its 
dwelt not a moment on the name, and scarcely on 
the affair, till he found himself descending the 
hillside and remembering that from the embow- 
ered windows whence stole a faint light, he had 
once heard in passing, the strains of a sweet but 
seemingly repressed voice and the light music of a 
stringed instrument. A feeling of compassion 
sprang up in his heart for the tremors of the de- 
butante, and he resolved, in case he could not 
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encourage her hopes, he would persuade her of her 
ywn will to renounce so dazzling and precarious 
, profession. He would bid her rely on his ex- 
perience—he, a man of the world, who must 
needs know more of its temptations than a 
shieed woman; he would adjure her by the 
innocence of her youth, by the memory of beloved 
trends, by the hope of future happiness, to keep 
aloof from the deadly field where genius strug- 
gies with passions too wild for the scenes of éom- 
mon life. 

tle bowed low in entering, astonished at her 
dignified greeting and queenly presence, and no 
Spanisli grandee ever demeaned himself more 
courteously among the donnas of the Escurial, 
than the dreaded critic in this lonely bower. Her 
pale, statute-like features struck his classic fancy ; 
ler dress was of sable velvet, unrelieved save by 
the starry brooch which fastened a small lace col- 
lar, and a pointed cap of the same rich texture was 
set on her soft hair, enriching its pale brown 
waves. She had supposed that the propriety of 
her dress and apartment would be instrumental 
in checking the conceit, she expected to find, in a 
play-house oracle ; and though a moment’s experi- 
ence showed that conceit or impertinence were 
foreign to the nature of Godfrey Foliott, she was 
not sorry to feel his captious eye could remark 
nothing ungracefal or unlady-like in the accesso- 
ries she had grouped around her. 

Her preluding was skillful, but when that voice, 
so perfect in all its tones, so elastic in its capabili- 
ties, so exalted by imagination and controlled by 
art, stole through the cunning labyrinths of his ear, 
with enchanted earnestness he bent to listen, and 
with eager, triumphant praise so stirred the spirit 
ot the musician that her melody became each mo- 
ment more enrapturing and bold. Excitement 
rave color to her cheek, and her eyes looked 
prondly from beneath the uplifted lids. The time 
slipped away ; volume after volume of sweet song 
poured itself on the quiet air; the awakened ca- 
naries added now and then a long trill, and in 
some of the pauses, Foliott spoke with heartfelt 
sitisfaction of her artistic touch, and wonderful 
compass of voice. He seemed entranced, and 
laid out leaf after leaf from among the piles of 
music, standing with clasped and brightly flashing 
eye, following the intricacies of the melody with 
tttentive sense, and even when her unnerved fin- 
gers fell from the strings, pleading, like a selfish 
hoy, for more and more and more But a quick 
flush of shame came to his cheek as he saw how 
languidly she at last sank back in her chair. He 
saw how he had allowed her to fatigue herself, 
and the impression of his carelessness deepened 
as he felt that tears were pouring from eyes averted 
‘rom him, eyes gazing on the dark space between 


them and the lighted hall, and heard that exquis- 
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ite voice reply to his adieus in a faint, hoarse 
whisper. 


We have not before entered Mr. Armond’s li- 
brary. It is late to intrude, but *twere a shame 
to pass unnoticed this magnificent room. Cur- 
tains of ruby silk, mouldings and shelves of rose- 
wood, busts on costly pedestals, books of every 
age and style, and engravings from every burin ; 
such precious things as almost take one’s breath 
away with astonishment at the owner's extrava- 
gance or confidence in his resources. They say, 
too, that this room contains a valuable antique 
chair, presented to a serviceable ancestor by the 
Duke of York and Albany. It is of carved walnut, 
stuffed luxuriously, and lined with cramoisie—cor- 
oneted, too—you long to see it, do you not? The 
lamp sheds down a moon-like glow upon an ab- 
sorbed party around the strewed table. We are 
indeed intruders, but who would have thought of 
that old man away from his couch at the late mid- 
night, and these beautiful ladies, in their gossamer 
festal dresses, called from the gay revel to look 
over stupid business-papers. ‘The light shines 
fairly on the hich, bland brow of Mr. Armond, 
and on the florid countenance of his son. In the 
much prized chair we just spoke of, too wearied 
with his long, rough ride to care for propriety, 
lending a keen ear to every observation of the 
young man’s, or taking the pen from the elder to 
write in more condensed and set phrase, sits a 
wise-looking lawyer, called from a neighboring 
town to assist Mr. Armond in deeding away his 
fine estate—a birth-day gift to his son. Near the 
door two respectable servants, called to witness 
the signature, watch wearily the scratching of the 
pen; next to Mr. Armond’s chair, and leaning 
over his shoulder, stands his daughter-in-law, not 
quite as brilliant as an hour ago in the fuller glare 
of the halls below, but sprightly and wakefal 
Her swan-like neck has a peculiar 
grace as she bends caressingly over the fragile 


enough now. 


creature whose arm is round her waist, and gives 
a character to her fine little head, as when called 
on for particular attention she gives heed to the 
reading of the documents. She is, however, po- 
litely interested as she may appear, very much 
fatigued and anxious to be away; and though glad 
that Papa Armond, who is growing old and inca- 
pacitated for business, has given over the manage- 
ment of his affairs to her husband, she wishes, 
woman-like, to dispense with so winch stately 
ceremonial; and while her maid unbraids her 
glistening locks, she will break out in a merry 
caricature of these progy law-doings and solemn 
formalities, that contrast rather oddly with the 
glee of the first part of the evening. 
Lucille hardly keeps up the appearance of atten- 
tion. Her thoughts are on other things, and she 
12 
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supposes all is right and fair; and if you ask her 
she will not know whether they are making her a 
eplendid heiress orstripping her to enrich her sober 
I do not know that I like to see women 
80 inattentive to these affairs. Amy Rushbrook’s 
rapid eye had discovered at a glance that the fair 
acres of Armond Hill were passing into the hands 
of another possessor, and that the youngest child 


brother. 


was a most unequal sharer in her father’s wealth. 
But Amy was in the world’? eyes unamiable. 
When the burthened estate that her father left 
was in progress of settlement, she kept strict 
watch on all the proceedings, and often interfered 
with the administration. It was hardly expected 
of one so young, but even wise business-men 
praised her for the decision with which she kept 
back harpy creditors until poorer ones had their 
due ; and it was undeniable that her keen over- 
sight made the proceeds go farther toward satisfy- 
ing all claims, It was this seeming suspicion that 
had made so many unfriendly toward her, and 
had Jed her through so many trying experiences. 
Yet here the world was wrong, and she was more 
than right. 

Lucille was in all things unlike her; submissive, 
sweet and still, the type of what woman sheuld be 
in a home of peace—the delicate vine in the shel- 
tered forest. She had been tenderly nurtured, for 
her frail life seemed to hang on the care of her 
almost worshipping mother, who was spared to 
her infantile years; and when that mother died 
she found a dcuble place in her sire’s affections, 
She had 


always been a loving, gentle creature, made to be 


and knew no less fondness or solicitude. 


caressed and blessed by tender words and favoring 
smiles. 
childhood seemed to mellow into holier and deeper 
feelings. Her life appeared painless and sinless, 
and some said that her guardian angel, zealous to 
keep her from the evil watchers, had hung about 
her a veil of innocence. In this they typified the 
chary stillness in which she ever moved, and the 
maiden quiet of her heart ; and it was this veil, 
parting her from the worldly and suggesting hid- 
den beauty to the fancy, that rendered her fairer 
and dearer to those, who “ in her path held blest 
fellowship,” than any other charms. 


She had her own sorrows, but none knew how 


they flitted across her spirit, or how the grace of 


heaven sanctified and softened them. Her happi- 
ness all might share—all who were chastened 
enough to joy, as she did, with a mimosa-like 
sense of the world’s troubled atmosphere, and 
dread of wronging the soul's sweet quiet with 
earthly passions. A simple child, full of poetic 
tancies and rich affections, no contact with evi! 
had marred her spiritual youth ; and in the gentle 
and genial air she breathed, her weakness was 
better than any strength. Like the lilies, she had 
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As she grew older the light joyfulness of 
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grown whiter in the sun 3 but even to tender liliex 
are breeze and cloud sent. The ray gives life 
and the chill deadens the capacity for receiving too 
much nutriment from earth. The children of Joy, 
see their Lord’s kind discipline in both gladness 
and sorrow. 

Life has now for Lucille anew phase. While 
we have spoken of her as unimpassioned and se- 
rene, she stands with her dove-like eyes veiled by 
sorrowful lids, the even fringes of each pearled by 
tear-drops, which she hastily crushes as any head 
turns from the.centre of interest ; and her cheek. 
which one moment wears the hue of sea-shel] we: 
by its native wave, the next pales away to the 
whiteness of the ashy powder which falls from the 
crucible when the chemist has reduced its riéh 
chambers to an ashy heap. The sire, usually so 
thoughtful of his darling, is too busy with th 
schedule before him to heed her tears and flush- 
ings; and Mrs. Armond’s arch eyes would but 
distress her, should she turn to theta for sympa- 
thy. 

At that hour, in one of the upper chambers, 
paced to and fro, in a most unhappy mood, poor 
A week at Armond Hill—a 
week of happiness as had not been his for many a 


Charlie Lovelace. 


long day—a week in the fresh, joyous mountain air 
—a week among good mamas and beautiful girls, 
who regarded him as a wonderful young hero; 
among men of brilliant reputation and elegant man- 
ners, Whoadmitted him to their friendship—a week 
at Armond Hill—at Lucille’s happy home ; every 
day in her dear presence ; every day among the 
flowers she tended—among the villagers, who de- 
lighted to speak of her; every day listing the soft 
hymn-notes that broke the morning stillness of her 
closet ; every day gazing with her at the golden 
clouds of even-tide, and wishing, oh! how many 


times! 


in his inmost heart, that the day might be 
lived over again, or that at its gentle close he 
might dare to speak to her of something that, 
when the bright day had faded, and her form early 
missed from the throng in the drawing-rooms let! 
him to thoughtful vigils, lay the night-shadow 
A week—how soon it went! And 
And how much 
longer he might have yielded to the persuasive 
hospitality of the place he could not himself have 
told, but a sudden summons to duty aroused him 
Hfe had that day received a call to active service, 
aud was to leave in the morning to join his ship. 
Old John Peyrie, who knelt beside a small 
trunk intoWhich he was clumsily packing smooth 
linen, and tumbled showy uniform coats and sober 
black ones, looked up and wondered to see him so 
pale and disturbed. The lame sailor had served 
on board of a noble frigate where he was a mid- 
shipman, and had taken a fancy to the generous 
boy ; and when he now saw him, advanced in 


over him. 
another day—and stil! another! 





i. 
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rank but shattered in health, with the prospect of 
an early grave befure him, his fond respect knew 
no bounds ; and his servile devotion, so difierent 
from his usual surly ways, occasioned amusement, 
and at the same time a better opinion cof his heart, 
proving that with all his fretfulness he was capa- 
ble of true attachment. 

Lovelace had several times roused himself from 
his reverie, and in a kindly tone bade him go 
home, saying he would attend to the few traps he 
had to throw together himself; but John was not 
easily turned from his purposes, and he went on 
patiently staffing and cramming, and stowing 
away one thing after another in a confusion at 
which the most limited sense of neatness would 
have rebelled—not even stopping to remind the 
young man that but a little while before he had 
been eager and hurried about these preparations, 
though, the fit cooling away, he seemed totally | 
unconcerned, aad willing to leave the doing of it 


to chance or Providence. 

One might have folded and unfolded, arranged 
and re-atranged, till daybreak, and the other mea- 
sured the broad chamber with that monotonous 
pace, but the spry little dame’s voice was heard ; 
and as the door opened to admit her, Mr. Foliott’s 
tall figure cast a shadow on the opposite wall. 
Dame Peyrie had waited in wonderment, and in 
any thing but a patient spirit, the return of the old 
man. She had knit, knit, knit, till the hot needles 
vexed her hands; she had darned and patehed the | 
rents got in dealing with the briers in her garden ; | 
she had puzzled through some pages of her hymn- 
book ; buthe did notcome. What had happened to 
the poor soul? [ad he fallen over the rocks, or 
been coaxed into the beer-shop? ‘The little woman 
Was as uneasy as could be. At first, in a pet, she 
had almost resolved to give over watching and 
waiting, and indulge her weary body in the repose 
it couried, leaving her truant companion to his 
fate; but her better and more wifely feeling con- 
quered; and withdrawing her old plaid cloak from 
among the bed-clothes, where she had spread it 
fur warmth, she tied it round her neck, and put- 
ting on her hood, started off in search. She 
started up the hill, and got along the broad car- 
nage-way very well; but turning into a narrower 
path, she found the light intercepted by the high 
shrubbery, and the officious branches restraining 
her garments. Still she went on, till, hearing a 
step sounding behind, she turned to peer through 
the darkness, if perhaps she could fi ho ap- 
proached ; and, in turning, stumble inst the 
roots of a young tree in the edge of a grass-plat. 
The shriek of pain and terror had hardly burst 
from her lips when she felt herself raised by a 
Strong arm, and a pleasant voice inquired if she 
Mas badly hurt and offered her further aid. It || 





| WAS not a long distance now to the side-door, |! 


in whose casement a light was burning, but her 
feot felt sorely its contact with the otk nding tree, 


and she limped slowly along. A bitof gossip is a 


tine thing to fill up the interstices ofa tale, but we 
have only time to say here that the dame chatted 
with garrulous eagerness to her handsom@tavg@es 
lier, and that he rather abruptly asked ine fie 
midst of a sentence,— Your ijodger—ha$ she 
been long with you?” 

Lucille had insisted that Dame Peyrie should be 
as prudent in regard to Amy as she herself could 
have wished ; she had forbidden her speaking to the 
Servanis or villagers, or answering any idle ques- 
tions ; and this remark of the kind gentleman 
greatly puzzled her. Suil careful to do as her 
young mistress had directed, she pretended net to 
hear, and went on with what she was talking of. 
This was a poor feint, as he had observed how 
respectfully she had paused when he commenced 
to speak, and he repeated the question. She then 
replied, some weeks—she could not exactly say 
how many ; but as they entered the passage where 
her sharp eyes could be aided by the light, she 
exciaimed : “ Oh, sir, are you not the gentleman 
Miss Amy was singing to!” 

Amy! Amy Rushbrook? Jt flashed across 
him to whom that evening had been devoted, but 
he couid elicit no intelligible replies to the ques- 
tious he now poured forth. The servants told her 
where to find her good man; and Foliott, as he 
passed on his way to his own apartment, stopped 
to say good-night to Charlie, and persuade him to 
seck rest, for he looked haggard—miserable. 

“ T may well look miserable,” thought he, “ for 
I have offended the angel whom I dare to love 
Oh! that I had not betrayed to her my wild wor- 
ship and my wilder hopes.” In five minutes the 
dame had undone Joln’s labors, and with nimble 
fingers made all right again. [very thing was 
tidily put in, the straps buckled, the key turned, 
and the old couple, with fond farewells, shook the 
attenuated hand of the young cflicer, who put 
money in their hands, and took a mournful satis- 


faction in being left to his own sad thoughts. 





Morning came ; and at the first grey dawn the 
carriage was at the door. ‘Those who had delayed 
taking leave the night before, came down to say a 
hurried farewell. Where was Lucille! A sudden 
illness in the night had seized little Prank. The 
nurse had trusted more to her presence of mind 
than to the easily unnerved mother, and with 
patient care the heart-sore girl had kept place by 
the sick child during the loneliest watches of the 
night. At daybreak sleep came to the little suf- 
ferer, and she, kneeling beside him, laid her cheek 
to the pillow and fell into a bewildered sleep. It 
was not so much sleep as dreamy fantasy, that 
held her filmy eyelids, close veils over the work- 
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ings of her brain. The nerves of the delicate lip 
did not relax their tension, nor the warm glow of 
slumbrous ease gather on her pale cheek. 

She dreamed a strange dream. It was of her 
brother, a3 she called him in her prayers. Of her 
early playmate; and, where all were kind, her 
kindest friend. Of him who had, in his leisure 
hours, been ever at her side, filling her mind with 
bright imaginations, teaching her gentle heart to 


expand with heroic themes, pouring the rich fervor 


of his own spirit on what might have been tame 
in hers, and subduing all that was ignoble or im- 
patient in his nature, scattering his follies to the 
winds, and living almost another being, that her 
pure eyes might not be grieved with evil. Of him 
who had been so different from her own worldly 
minded brother ; who had been every thing to her 
that mortal could be ; whose manliness had shield- 
ed her—whose aflection sinoothed her path— 
whose powers of mind had guided and governed 
her—whose temper had been like the lute-strings 
beneath her hand; who, with bitter regret, still 
thought himself unworthy, and dreaded that his 
love was echoless and unblessed. Ie knew, in- 
deed, that she loved him; and even this had its 
sting. He knew she would miss him and mourn 
his absence, and think of his peril when the winds 
that strove with his fragile bark on the high seas 
would creep sighingly about the quiet dwelling. 
It would have been better to have liad no place in 
her heart than to have been repaid with a sister's 
meek affection—to be beloved again, but only 
with the confiding favoritism of childhood. He 
would rather forgetfulness had swept over them 
both. 

And of him she dreamed thus: They sat to- 
gether at even-tide beneath the gilded coronet of 
the duke’s chair. The red sunbeams flashed with 
splendor on the rich crown and on her cherub 
head. It fell on the book that lay between them, 
on the clustering locks of her lover, and on her 
fair white robe. She saw all this “ in the spirit,” 
as if another had assumed her shape. The poesy 
on the sun-stricken leaf is sweet, but there is a 
sweeter, albeit more indistiuet, music in their 
hearts, though not comprehending how she feels 
with him, his hand steals over the page to debar 
her eyes from its intrusive language. Ie speaks 
first of his departure and she weeps to think of 
her loneliness. ‘Then gathering courage he pleads 
with ardent and impassioned phrase for the endu- 
ring, the centered love he craves; he pleads with 
her to leave home and kindred, to break the ties 


that have bound her youth, to share his unsettled 
fortunes, to become his bride. 

She is startled, his voice is so deep, and emotion 
makes itstones jarring and strange. She with- 
draws the trembling hand he has held so tightly, 
and turns away. 

This had been a real scene, and as its shadow 
passed across her mind, she awoke and could not 
believe but that the dim grey air was of the even- 
ing twilight. But looking out she saw that the 
stars were fading from the sky, and the lucent 
splendor of the sunrise was mirrored on the river's 
breast. ‘There was a hand laid gently on her 
shoulder, and Meta Varney stood beside her, her 
fine dark eyes serious and enquiring. At first she 
did not know what to say, for though Meta’s quick 
perception had discerned her thoughts, and knew 
what all observers said, that these two hearts beat 
together, she had never spoken to Lucille of Char- 
lie, or betrayed to her, her ownsecret. She could 
say nothing of it now, though she was full of pity 
and sorrow for the parting, but drawing Lucille 
with her she told her errand as they went along 
as gaily as if her sympathies had been in the moon. 

Meta had made tea for him in the breakfast 
parlor, and had persuaded him to delay a moment 
and then another moment, hoping that Lucille 
would come in. When she could wait no longer, 
ehe went to seek her in her own chamber, in the 
library, music-room, hall, and parlor, till at last 
she found her in the quiet nursery. The two 
girls entered the breakfast room, but Charlie was 
gone. Lucille grew sick at heart, and Meta pout- 
ing, thought she would have nothing more to do 
with love affairs, and setting tea-cups and cream- 
pitcher on the small tray, took them and _herselt 
away. She had hardly gone when Lovelace 
came back, unaware who was awaiting him. He 
had recovered his firmness and presence of mind, 
but when he saw her suffering and agitated, he 
bent himself on lowly knees, and prayed her to 
forgive him. 

l’orgive him? Ah, she had communed with her 


os 


own heart, and its revealings, in eloquent fullness, 
interpreted his passionate language. She could 
not speak for tears, but he kissed the drops away 
to read in her beautiful eyes ail he could ask. It 
was but fur a moment; the white arms around 
him must unloose their clasp, the fond lips breathe 
a prayerful farewell. It was but a moment, but 
its memory was to endure. Its joy prevailed 
over and Rnshed grief, and they parted in sweet 
peace. %& 


(To te continued.) 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


NO. I.—THE TYPHUS. 


+~e0eer- - 


Runa, ring, ring. 


What an unpleasant noise in the small hours of 


the night to the professional man, is the sudden 
clamor of the door bell. 

Ring, ring, ring. 

There it goes again, echoing through the corri- 
dors and driving sleep from the pillows of all the 
There is something of haste and ur- 
gency in that sudden jerking at the bell rope. 

Ring, ring, ring. 


inmates. 


Why in the name of all the saints in the calen- 
dar! this sounds very much like trouble. Who 
can it be ?—perhaps a message to see the child in 
Bleecker street, which had symptoms of croup yes- 
terday; or, it may be the old man in Washington 
street, whose leg was fractured by a hawser at the 
dock, is threatened with convalsions again, or— 

Ring, ring, ring. 

Cut short in my catalogue of suggestions, I cau- 
tiously opened a front window and inquired the 
cause of the disturbance. 

“Please, sir, is the doctor in ?” said a female, 
who stood shivering on the door-step, the night 
being dark and rainy. 

“T will see,’ I answered, “but let me first 
know what is the matter.” 

“T found this woman, sir,” said a policeman, 
who was standing in a deep shadow on the side- 
waik, “as I was going my rounds, in search of a 
doctor, and knowing you to be kind to the poor, 
I brought her to your house. She says there is a 
man in court, street, dying, and no one 
to attend him, and Mrs. Fleming told her that she 
ust run with all her might and fetch a doctor.” 

“Well, my good woman,” I replied, “I believe 
the doctor is in, and if you will wait a moment, I 
will send him to you.” 

[had retired after an arduous day’s toil, at half 
past eleven o'clock, and it was now two in the 
morning. If there wasa slight eilurt at deception, 
I think it might be pardoned, under the circum- 
stances, especially if it is recollected that physi- 
cians have no time which they can call their own, 
while almost every other class have their eve- 
nings for recreation and their nights for repose. 

In a few minutes I was ready, and taking a 
lantera, as it was a dark, stormy nightin mid- 








winter, and the lamps in the streets only glimmer- 
ing like distant planets, I started with the woman, 
who hed waited under the scanty shelter afforded 
by the door-way, on an errand which promised 
more toil than recompense, as the tenants of —— 
court were not celebrated for punctuality in |i- 
quidating doctor's bills. Wishing to learn some - 
thing concerning the person I was about visiting 
I questioned the woman as to his history. 

“* Why, sir,” she answered, “ Ilive on the other 
side of the alley, and what I know, I heard from 
Mrs. Fleming, who lives next door but one to the 
You had better see Mrs. Fleming be- 
fore you go in, as he is very bad, and it takes twe 
men to keep him in bed.” 


sick man. 


“ Then he is deranged ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he isvery crazy. My husband, Jame: 
Daly, and Patrick Mahony, who lies below, are 
both with him now. James Terry, who board: 
with us, lost the whole of two days watching him, 
that he should not hurt himself.” 

“What is the name of the sick man?” I in- 
quired. 

“T don't know,” she replied, “ Mrs. Fleming 
says she can’t fiad out.” 

“ How old is he?” 

« About three and twenty, sir, and a fine look- 


ing man he was too.’ 

“Then he has no family?” 

«“(Q, yes, doctor, he has a wife and one child, 
but he don’t try to hurt them as he does the rest ; 
poor woman, slic has faded a good deal in a few 
days.” 

By this time we had arrived at the entrance to 
the court, which was completely dark, and we 
only succeeded in getting into the vestibule ot 
wretchedness by feeling along the wet walls of the 
alley way. Afr much difficulty and risk of in- 
jary from falling into the unprotected areas, whicl 
descended apparently to the infernal regions, I 
clambered, by the advice and pilotage of my at- 
tendant, three flights of rickety stairs, and was 
stumbling about in search of an entrance, when 
suddenly a door near by was thrown open with 
violence, and a woman came out, remarking 
« For God's sake what shall I do; I wish the doc- 
tor would come, it is so awful in there.” 
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“My good woman,” 1 answered, ‘*I have 
come, if my services can be of any avail.” 

«Q, that is Dr. B. ; | am so glad. Why, doctor, 
we had to put the light out, only think, it made 
him so furious.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Fleming. I knew her voice 
in the dark, for I had met with her in many of the 
tenements of the poor, where disease and death 
had made their entrance, to close up a life of suf- 
fering and trial. 

« But, Mrs. Fleming,” I remarked, “I cannot 
prescribe in the dark ; get a light, and be as quick 
1s possible, for I don’t like to be standing in the 
cold.” 

“Tight?” sereamed the sick man from the 
room; “ why, chain lightning is streaming down 
the sky now,—don't you see it flash?) The air is 
on fire! Mother! mother ! mother !’—and raising 
hia voice with each apostrophe, the last word was 
uttered in tones so terrific, that my companion, 
who had hitherto remained silent, grasped my erm 
ind made almost uaconsciously the prayer, ‘* God 


be merciful.” Then there was a confused noise of 
men struggling--upsetting of chairs--blows of 


heavy-shod feet on the floor, and hoarse and heavy 
breathing. 

“ There, Patrick,” 
getting more quiet now—where is the bed ?” 


exclaimed a voice, “he is 


“ Faith, and [ can’t see it, sure,’ answered Pat- 
rick, “it’s but a sorry bed he’s got, any how.” 

Mrs. I'leming now came from her room witha 
candle, and holding it aloft by the entrance, beck- 
oned me to enter. 

In our journeyings through life, there are tones 
which strike the ear, which never cease vibrating ; 
and scenes meet the eye, which never fade from 
the recollection. The sight which presented it- 
self to my view, as Lstood by the threshold a mo- 
ment before entering, clings to my mind with a 
ienacity which will never yield while reason 
holds her throne. 

Directly in front of the door, lying on his back, 
was a tall, well built young man; one stout laborer, 
with coat off and sleeves rolled up, was lying 
across his feet; another, whom I judged to be 
Patrick, from his red locks, was holding his wrists 
to the floor. I think I never saw a better speci- 
men of manly beauty, or a more intellectual brow, 
than that furnished by the fettered victim before 
me. His face was turned toward the entrance 
and partly raised from the floor, as though he was 
endeavoring to examine the persons who were 
avout coming in. Put I was soon satisfied that 
he was looking at objects far beyond the dim and 
narrow circle which bounded his natural vision. 
Ife was across the ocean, on his native hills in the 
north of Scotland, dwelling on scenes never to be 
beheld by him again, except in dreams or in the 
reveries of delirium. 
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What a world of sunshine and shade, of trial, 
suffering, change, dismay and despair, was before 
the earnest gaze of this madman at this moment! 
He neither moved a muscle or changed the direc. 
tion, or altered the intensity of his look, for I ean- 
not say how Jong, as moments appeared like min- 
utes, and minutes hours. So suddenly silent had 
the apartment become, that I could distinctly hear 
the beating of my own heart; and I was rather 
relieved than otherwise, by his suddenly shouting, 
“There it comes! the storm is breaking; see how 
the waves roll, and the sheetsof foam. Water! 


' ’ 


water! water!’ 


“He wants a drink,” exclaimed Mrs. Fleming ; 
and she went at once to obtain the means of sat- 
isfying his thirst. 

On making an examination, I found unequivo- 
cal signs of great oppression, tremors of the mus. 
cles, features pinche], eyes suffused, teeth dry and 
shining, tongue black and dry in the middle, and 
red and dry at the sides and end; pulse 120 and 
tremulous. Here wasa distinctly marked case of 
the fatal typhus; but IT could not account for the 
exhibition of furicus delirium just witnessed from 
the symptoms; but well I know there are unac- 
countable phases in this dreadful disease. 

While endeavoring to obtain a look at his 
toncue, he turned his eyes to mine and exclaimed, 
in mingled tones ofentreaty and command, “ Take 
off this bandage—they have put an iron hoop 
around my head—how tight it grows !—take it 
and he closed his 


off, take it off, off, off, off!” 


eyes, as if exhausted. 

I now examined the room fora bed, on which 
to have him laid, but saw nothing of the kind. 
“That is all the bed he’s got,” said Patrick, 
pointing to a tattered quilt lying in a heap by 
the wall. faving spread this out, and laid upon 
it a pillow borrowed from Mrs. Fleming, we re- 
moved the sick man to his lowly couch. 

I wrote a prescription and despatched one of 
the men to the apothecary for the medicine, and 
also with a request that he should attend and ap- 
ply a few leeches to the temples of the patient. 

“ Won't you see his wife ?” said Mrs. Fleming, 
coming close to me, and speaking low. “Iam 
afraid she is in a bad way, too.” 

“Certainly, certainly,’ I answered. “I will 
go with you now.” 

Mrs. Fleming opened a side door leading into 
a bed-room—a wretched apartment, dark and 
damp—where I saw the unfortunate wile reclin- 
ing in an old rocking-chair, which was propped 
up with a stick of wood, to keep her from falling 
out, as I soon learned, for she too was dying with 
the typhus. A child was nestling under the 
covering afforded by an old blanket in her 


bosom, slumbering unconscious of the wretched- 
ness around. There was no bed here—no bed in 
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, Mighty God! What crimes had this 
‘ving family committed, that they could not lie 
own in quiet,on a couch, even such an one as 


e house. 


1e hands of strangers and servants spread for our 

y paupers, and close their eyes on a worid of 
atold sorrows? From the first moment when I 
stered the room until I left, the mild blue eye of 
‘hiss lvrer was resting on me—an anxious glance, 
with none of the fire of delirium, or the filmy, 
dazed appearance so common immediately pre- 
ding dissolution, but a look daguerreotyped 
when her heart broke from intensity of anxiety 
and suffering—a look which changed not until 
her spirit had taken leave forever of its tenement 
clay. How beautiful she must have been! for 
iow, experiencing the last of earth, spirit-broken, 
ia circumstances the most appalling to human 
ature—having suddenly seen every earthly hope 
-anish—notwithstandiag gaunt want and fell dis- 
‘ase had done their work but too well, the light 
f beauty still lingered, as if to be the last of this 
stricken victim that was to die. 

I examined her symptomsa—she had no fever ; 
ue powers of life appeared to be wasting away, 
‘rom a disorganized state of the blood peculiar to 
ier disease, 

I immediately ordered brandy and carbonate of 
mmonia in large doses alternately, and did not 
eave until [ had administered to the husband and 
wife such treatment as their cases indicated. 

The child, apparently about six months old, 
was to all appearance free from disease. Through 
he agency of Mrs. Fleming, althorgh with con- 

lerab'e difficulty, suitable nourishment was ob- 
ined for it for the present. As it was now four 
‘clock, I returned home to obtain a few moments’ 
eep, and then to make arrangements for the com- 
iort of this unfortunate family. 

I arose at eight o'clock and communicated the 
ieidents of the preceding night to Mrs. B. and a 
iew intimate friends. They immediately clubbed 
ogether and furnished furniture, beds and bedding, 
ind an abundance of the necessaries and comforts 
t life, to relieve the destitution of my interesting 
patients, 

As soon as possible I was with the sufferers. 
‘2 entering the court I met James Daly, who ap- 
eared as if he had been watching for me, as he 
‘ood at the foot of the stairs,exposed to the storm, 
vhich had not subsided at all in intensity. 

“Doctor,” said James, as I came near, “I 
wanted to spake to you about the sick folks up 
‘here. T's two days agone now that Mrs. Gra- 
vam—that’s what Mrs. Fleming calls her—handed 
‘ne this paper, and asked me to carry it by the 
“rection, saying that the blessing of Heaven would 
»e upon me if I would; bat then Mr. Graham, 
ver hasband I mane, was so noisy and troublesome 
‘hat Thad to help Patrick keep him quiet. So I 
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could not take it at all, at all ; and now if your hon- 
or plaise, Id like you to have the paper yourself, 
as I don’t feel quite aisy, not having done as she 
bid me.’ 


I took the paper, and after much trou- 
ble made out the following :— 


“ Dear Fatuer, 

Lain dying. Oh, come and see me now, 
or it will be too late. Mary Grauam.” 

It was directed —— ——, Broadway. 

I very carefully placed this important paper in 
my pocket-book, thanked James for his good fee}- 
ings, and hastened to the apartments of the sick, 
reserving all action relative to the intelligence just 
received until 1 had examined and administered 
to my patients. 

When I entered the room I found Mr. Graham 
in a corner, sitting against the wall, moving his 
lips as if engaged in chewing; a stripe of frothy 
mucus, tinged with blood, ran down from each 
His look was wild, but more 
Patrick 
was keeping ward in another corner, fast asleep. 


angle of his mouth. 
lethargic than on the previous evening. 


I took his arm, which was lying listlessly by his 
side on the floor, and felt his pulse. It was 140 
to the minute, and fearfully indistinct; his skin 
was cold, and no moisture, except a slight dew on 
the forehead. Poor fellow! ‘The time of restitu- 
tion is near at hand. ‘The fear of dying, as well 
as the anguish of separation, are all over; and 
either in a tornado of passion, or quietly and easi- 
ly, will he make his exit. I laid his hand gently 
down and opened the door to see Mrs. Graham. 
She occupied the same position in the chair as 
when I left her. Mrs. Fleming was sitting on a 
stool near by, leaning against the partition, lost in 
sleep. A dingy curtain hung before a window 
looking into the court. I drew it aside, to see 
more distinctly the countenance of Mrs. Graham. 
Her large blue eyes were open, as on my previous 
visit, but now they were fixed. There was some- 
A low 


moan from the child, which was still in her bosom, 
I undertock to remove the covering, 


thing unearthly in that constant stare. 


startled me. 
which was drawn closely and tightly around it, 
when I found the mother’s hold was convulsive- 

no, it was fixed and immovable. Great God! 
She was dead, and the child enclosed within the 
embrace of a corpse. 

I aroused Mrs. Fleming, who was beside herself 
with fright. “ To think,” she said, “ that I should 
sleep so by the side of the dead !” 

“But, Mrs. Fleming,” I remarked, “ you are 
excusable; the fatigue of long watching has over- 
come you; but how are we to remove the child? 
it is held with a grasp that death itself has failed 
to loose. It was with much difficulty that we final- 


ting the child, which was 
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consigned forthwith temporarily to the care of an 
old lady in the building. 

As I came out of the bed-room, Mr. Graham 
was trying to sing the popular ballad, “ O, don’t 
be foolish, Joe.” Ie stopped as he heard the door 
close behind me, and looked around as if he had 
lost something. 

“Mr. Graham,” I said, coming close to him, 
‘‘is there any thing I can do for you? Do you 
want water, foeod—anything ? 

“Who talks of food? 
Yes—there, there!” pointing to the door where 
“ take it there, 


“ Food ?” he screamed. 


death had already done its work : 


and begone! do you hear?” Lowering his voice 


ulmost to a whisper, he added, “ low cold it 


grows!” at the same time shivering, while large 
drops of perspiration ran from his forehead. I 
directéd Mrs. Fleming to give him a draught of 
brandy every fifteen minutes, and left the room to 
hasten the arrival of the beds and other articles so 
much required. 

My humane friends, who were so ready to assist 
in the hour of trial, had already despatched their 
contributions, and [ met the freight under convoy 
of an excellent nurse, at the corner of the first 
street. Giving the necessary directions to her, 
I reduced my visits of the morning to two or three, 
whose cases would not admit of postponement, and 
then returned to —— court. It was now after 
ten o’clock. The things sent for the sick family 
were all at the foot of the stairs, with the exception 
This appeared strange. 


of the beds. I ran up 


the stairs and entered the room. ‘The thing was 
Ile was 
laid on one of the beds—his wife upon the other. 


at once explained—Graham was dead. 


Their bodies occupied a decent resting-place only 
I im- 
mediately sent one messenger to my home for the 


after death had terminated consciousness. 


articles needed under these melancholy circum- 
siances, and another to a sexton living near, for 
his assistance. 

On inquiry of Mrs. Fleming about the last mo- 
ments of poor Graham, she gave the following 
account: ‘* You had scarcely left the court,” said 
Patrick 
went to the hydrant and brought him a cup of 
water. I was standing in the door when Patrick 
went to him with it. 
ham. ‘ Ah! 
tarried so long, old man? 


she, “before he asked for drink ; and 


‘Come nearer,’ said Gra- 
I see you now; where have you 
Nearer, 1 say’—and 
he kept his eye fixed intently on Patrick. ‘ Near- 
er, nearer,’ he screamed, and Patrick trembled. I 
told Patrick not to be afraid, for Mr. Graham 
thought him somebody else. Patrick at this 
plucked up courage, and got down on his knees 
and held out the cup; but he paid no attention to 
that—his eye was‘fixed on Patrick. 

he, ‘ , you have come at last, have you, 
to look upon your handy work ? 


‘Ah,’ says 


Feast your eyes. 
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Old hypocrite, liar, villain! Late as it is, yo: 


are in time. Hush! the bell rings. Hurra! nov 


for revenge. Old miser, you need not get on you; 
knees, for Ihave no pity now. 


dise! 


Perdition or Para- 
Hurra!’ and he shouted so loud that |. 
frightened all the people in the court. Blood 
gushed from his mouth and nose, falling on the 
cup and Patrick’s arm ; and with a sudden spring 
he threw his arms around Patrick’s neck, and 
they rolled together on the floor, Patrick erying 
for help and Graham shouting, ‘ Now for the jour- 
! Hurra! hurra! hurra! 


ney! Paradise or perdi- 


tion! Llurra! hurra! hurra!? These were the 


last words he spoke. James Daly, hearing th 
noise, Came running up and assisted in releasing 
Patrick, who looked perfectly hideous, covered a), 
over with blood. Mr. Graham did not move, an 
we found that he was dead.” 
After meditating some minutes what course 
pursue, I concluded to go immediately to -— 
, the person named in Mrs. Graham's note, 
which had been given me by Daly, and inforn 
him of the sad events that had transpired. 1 wen: 


to his house in Broadway, where | was informed 


that he was probably at that hour (it was now past 


twelve o'clock) on ’Change. I directed my steps 
thither, and en inguiry soon found him, as he was 
a personage very generally known in the mercan- 
tile world, and reputed immensely rich. He was 
apparently very busily engaged in settling th 
basis of some commercial arrangement with a 

lemen; but, feeling that my errand 
should bide no delay, I accosted him abruptly— 
“< Mir. 
which will require but a few moments of your 
attention.” 


knot of gent 


——, I have some business with you 


“ Sir,” answered he, turning round from those 
with whom he was conversing with a look ot 
astonishment at what he seemed to consider th 
height of presumption on the part of a stranger 
“Tam engaged ;” and making a slight bow le 
renewed the conference. 

Mr. ,”’ I continued, “ my business 
is urgent, and if you will not listen to a moment's 
communication in private, 1 must make my state- 
ment here in the presence of these gentlemen.” 

Mr. turned short about, with an an- 
gry glance, but perceiving determination in m) 
manner, betrayed immediate alarm; and saying 
to those with whom he had been conversing that 
he would be with them in a moment, he steppec 
aside with me and peremptorily demanded an ex- 
planation of my extraordinary importunity. 

“* Mr. '’” and I spoke slowly. “ Do 
you know a young man by the name of James 
Graham ?” 

A slight flush lit up his cheeks as he answered, 
with much iraseibility, ‘Sir, I presume I know 
your business ; you have come from this villain as 
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F 
an intercessor. Mark me, sir, you can go back 
again, and tell him I will never see himn—go.” 

«“ Wait one moment, Mr. —,” I an- 
awered, as calmly as my feelings permitted. “] 
came as no intercessor. Mr. Graham is dead.” 

« Well, well,” faltered Mr. 
wife, my’—and he failed to articulate the long 
interdicted word—* daughter.” 





“ Where is his 





“Jam no intercessor for her, either,” said I. 
‘She is dead, also.” 

For a moment I thought the old man would 
have fallen on the marble floor. He appeared to 
me like an aged tree suddenly deprived of vitality 
Ly the lightning’s stroke ; but, presently recovering 
sufficient energy, he started for the door which led 
from the great room of the Exchange to the street. 
In his eagerness to get out he pressed madly 
against the multitude congregated in that vast hall, 
and remarks were frequent, as he forced his way to 
the street, ‘* Why, old is crazy. He has 
met with serious losses.” “He has been cor- 
nered,” &c. This was the only time I ever saw 
Mr. ——. ! returned home and busied myself in 
making the necessary arrangements for the burial 





of my hapless patients. 

All was done, in discharging these sorrowful 
duties, with decency and in order; and the re- 
mains of James Graham and Mary his wife are 
slumbering in a wild nook at Greenwood. After 
the burial, Mr. Fleming brought me a small packet 
of papers found in the apartment where Mrs. 
Grahara died, from which I have gleaned the fol- 
lowing facts, 

James Graham was born in the north of Scot- 
land, near the little town of R His father 
held an office in the English army in India, where 





he died when James was a child, leaving but a 
scanty support for his family, consisting of his wife, 
two daughters and one son. The widow i3 still 
living on the homestead, with one daughter, just 
blooming into womanhood. The other daughter 
is married and comfortably settled at Perth. 
James, through great personal exertions, acquired 
a good education at Glasgow, and, at the age of 
twenty-one, three years since, came to New York 
'oseek his fortune. Having letters of recommenda- 
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Dear Fanny! let the thoughtless gay, 
Submit to fickle Fashion’s sway, 

And as the witch beguiles, 
Weave nets to catch her childish eye ; 
Then ‘neath her frown the web throw by, 


And toi! again for smiles :-— 


tion from some kind friends at home, he obtained 
a situation as clerk in a Dundee house. During 
the first year of his residence in New York he 
became acquainted with Mary 





Anintimacy 
soon grew up, and young Graham applied for her 
hand in marriage. He was indignantly refused by 
her father, and, at his next attempt to visit, he was 
refused admission into the house. The result was 
a clandestine match and an unforgiving parent 
In a short time, the Dundee house failed and 
young Graham was deprived of employment 
From that time until the catastrophe their course 
in life was downward. But a few weeks before I 
saw them, their furniture had all been appropriated 
to procure means wherewith to procure food, and 
they had been turned by an unfeeling landlord, ut- 
terly penniless, into the street. It was to the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Fleming, who met with them on her 
return from c day's work, one Saturday night 





that they were indebted for shelter in court, 
instead of the gloomy walls of Bellevue. Poor 
Graham had been transplanted to a pestilential at- 
mosphere, several deaths having recently occurred 
from the typhus in the very rooms he occupied. 
The sequel is already told. 

A few days after the burial of Graham and his 
wife, I called at the house of the unnatural parent 
to see what provision he would make for the future 
welfare of the orphan babe. Judge of my herror 
on hearing at the door, that he too was dead and 
committed to the grave. He had come home, 
the servant said, from his place of business, in 
a state of great excitement, and could never be 
recalled to calmness—in forty-eight hours he 
died. I thought of Mrs. Pieming’s description of 
Graham’s melancholy exit, when he supposed he 
with him to his last ac- 





was dragging —— 
count. 

The child, whose name is Agnes, is now in 
charge ofa kind nurse in Chelsea, Arrangements 
have been made with a gentleman and his wif 
who are to visit Scotland the ensuing summer to 
take her to her paternal relatives, where she wil! 
be cherished with the tenderest affection, for the 
sake of the dear son and brother, never to be re- 


stored to them in any other form on care 


T WT 
NNY. 

But heed not thou her tinsel glare, 

Nor deign her borrow'd oe wear 
——— 

With folly's liveried host ; 
* 
Beauty her aid hath ever scorned, 
And “ loveliness when unadorned,” 


Appears ‘‘ adorned the most.” 
Ep. 
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GOING TO THE DOGS. 


* | Recervep your bill to-day, Mr. Leonnard,” 
said a customer, as he entered the shop of a mas- 
ter mechanic. 

“We are sending out all our accounts at this 
season,” returned the mechanic, bowing. 

‘1 want to pay you.” 

‘Very well, Mr. Baker, we're always glad to 
get money.” 

“But you must throw off something. Let me 
see”—and' the customer drew out the bill— twen- 
ty-seven dollars and forty-six cents. ‘Twenty-five 
willdo. ‘There, receipt the bill, and I'll pay you.” 

But Leonnard shook his head. 

“T can’t deduct a cent from that bill, Mr. Baker. 
very article is charged at our regular price. 

*©Oh, yes, youcan. Just make it twenty-five 
lollars, even money. Here it is.’ And Daker 
counted out the cash. 

“T’in sorry, Mr. Baker, but I cannot afford to 
deduct any thing. If you’d only owed me twenty- 
live dollars, vour bill would have been just that 
amount. I would not have added a cent beyond 
what is due, nor can [ take any thing less than my 
due.” 

“Then you won't deduct the odd money ?” 

“ T cannot, indeed.” 

“Very weil.” The manner of the eustomer 

hanged. He was evidently offended. “ The bill 
is too high by just the sum I asked to have strick- 
en off. But, no matter, I can pay it.” 

“Then you mean to insinuate,’ said the me- 
chanic, who was an independent sort of a man, 
“that [am cheating you out of two dollars and 
jorty-six @ents |” 

“| didn’t say so.” 

“But it is plain that you think so, or you 
wouldn't have asked an abatement. If you consid- 
ered my charges just, you wouldn't dispute them.” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind! we'll not waste 
words about it. Hlere’syour money,” said Mr. Ba- 
ker; and he added another five dollar bill to the 
sum he had laiddown. The mechanic receipted 
the account and gave the change, both of which 
his customer thrust into his pocket witha petulant 
air, and then turned away and left the shop with- 
out another word. 

“Tr’s the last bill he ever has against me, 
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tered Baker to himself, as he waiked away. “It 
that’s his manner of treating customers, he’!! soon 
go tothe dogs. He was downright insulting, and 
no gentleman will stand that from another, much 
less from a vulgar mechanic. ‘ Mean to insinu- 
ate!’ Hlumph! Yes, I did mean to insinuate.” 
And Mr. Baker involuntarily quickened his pace. 
“ He'll lose one good customer,” he continued, to 
himself. Tve paid him a great deal of money, 
but it’s the last dollar of mine he ever handles.” 

Baker was as good as his word. He withdrew 
his custom from the offending mechanic, and gave 
it to another. 

“ I've got one of your old customers, Leonnard,” 
saida friend in the same business to the mechanic, 
some six or eight months afterwards. 

“Ah! who is it ?” 

“ Baker.” 

Leonnard shrugged his shoulders. 

“ [low came you to lose him ?” 

“Tl tell you how you can keep him.” 

“ Well, how ?” 

“If your bill amounts to thirty dollars, make it 
thirty-three and a few odd cents, by increasing 
some of the items. He will want this surplus 
knocked off, which you can afford to do ; then he 
will pay it and think you just the man for him.” 

“You lost him, then, because you wouldn't 
abate any thing from a true bill ?”’ 

“T did.” 

“Thank you. But suppose my bill should be 
twenty-six, or seven, or eight; what then? I 
coaldu’t knock off the odd dollars for the purpose 
of making an even sum.” 

“No. In that case you must add on until you 
get above thirty.” 

« And fall back to that?” 

“ Yes. It will be knocking off the odd dollars, 
which he will think clear gain.” 

«That would hardly be honest.” 

“Hardly. But you must do it or lose his cus- 
tom some day or other.” 

“T shall have to accommodate hii, I suppose. 
If he will be cheated, it can’t be helped 

On the very first bill that Baker paid to his new 
tradesman he obtained an abatement of one dollar 
and ninety cents, odd money, but actually paid 
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three dollars more than was justly due. Still, he 
was very weil satisfied, imagining that he had made 
a saving of one dollar and ninety certs. The not 
over-scrupulous tradesman laughed in his sleeve 
ind kept his customer. 

Having withdrawn his support from Leonnard, it 
was the candid opinion of Mr. Baker that he was 
as he expressed it, about as 
Ie often passed the shop, 


‘going to the dogs,’ 
fastas a man could go. 
hut rarely saw a customer. 

“ Nowonder,” he would say to himself. “A man 
like him can’t expect and don’t deserve custom.” 

In the eyes of Baker, the very grass seemed to 
zrow upon the pavement before the door of the 
declining tradesman. Dast settled thickly in his 
window, and the old sign turned grayer and gray- 
er in the bleaching air. 

“Going to the dogs, and no wonder,’ Baker 
would say to himself, as he went by. He appear- 
ed to take a strange interest in watching the gra- 
lual decay of the mechanic’s fortunes. One day 
a mercantile friend said to him— 

“ Do you know any thing about this Leonnard ” 

“Why ?” asked Baker. 

“ Because, he wants to make a pretty large bill 
with me.” 

“On time?” 

“ Yes, on the usual credit of six months.” 

“Don't sell him. Why, the man is going to the 
dogs, at rail-road speed.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes. I'm looking every day to see him close 
19. He might have done well, for he understood 
his business. But he’s so unaccommodating, and 
I might say, insulting to his customers, that he 
lrives the best ones he has away. I used tomake 
.arge bills with him, but haven't dealt at his shop 
now for some time.” 

“Ah! 1 was not aware of that. Iam glad I 
spoke to you, for I shouldn’t like to lose six or 
seven hundred dollars.” 

“Six or seven hundred! Is it possible that he 
wants to buy so recklessly? Take my advice, 
ind don’t think of trusting him.” 

“T certainly shall not.” 

When Leonnard ordered the goods, the mer- 
hant declined selling, except for cash. 

‘‘ As you please,” returned the mechanic, indif- 
erently, and went elsewhere and made his purchase. 

It happened that Mr. Leonnard hada very pretty 
and very interesting daughter, on whose education 
‘he mechanic had bestowed great pains; and it 
so happened that Baker had a son who, in most 
things, was a ‘chip of the old block. Particu- 
arly was he like his father in his great love of 
money ; and scarcely had he reached his majority 
ere he began to look about him with a careful eye 
‘0 @ good matrimonial arrangement, by which 
plenty of money would be secured. 


TO 
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Adelaide Leonnard, on account of her beauty and 
accomplishments, was much caressed, and min- 
Young Bak: 


frequently, and could not help being struck with 


sled freely in society. r had mether 
her beauty, intelligence and grace. 

“There's a chance for you,” said a friend to 
him, one evening. 

“© In Miss Leonnard ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“She’s a charming girl,” replied the young 
man. “1 wonderif her father is worth anything ?” 

‘People say so.” 

“ Indeed !” 

‘Yes. They say the old fellow has laid up 
something quite handsome ; and, as Adelaide is 
his only child, she will of course get it all.” 

“‘T was not aware of that.” 

‘It’s all so, I believe.’ 

After this, young Daker was exceedingly atten- 
tive to Miss Leonnard, and made perceptible in- 
Ife even went so far as to 


roads upon her heart. 
visit pretty regyjarly ather house, and was medi 
tating an avov of dus attachment, when his 
father said to him ene day—— 

“What young lady was that I saw with you on 
the street yegt@rday afternoon !” 

“ Thenefame is Leonnard.” 

“The daughter of old Leonnard in —- street?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Baker looked grave, and sheok his head. 

“Do you know any thing about her!” asked 
the son. 

“ Nothing about her, but I know that her father 
is going to the dogs as fast as ever a man went.” 
“Indeed! I thought he was very well off.” 

“Oh, no! I’ve been looking to see his shop 
shut up, or to hear of his being sold out by the 
sheriff, every day, for these two years past.” 

“« Miss Leonnard is a very lovely girl.” 

“ She's the daughter of a poor, vulgar mechanic. 
If you see any thing so lovely in that, Uenry, you 
have a strange taste.” 

« There is no gainsaying Adelaide's personal at- 
tractions,” replied the son, ‘but if her father is in 
the condition you allege, that settles the matter 
as far as she and Tare concerned. I am glad you 
introduced the subject, for I might have committed 
myself, and, when too late, discovered my error.” 

“And a sad error it would have been, Ifenry. 
In any future matter of this kind, I hope you 
will be perfectly frank with me. I have a much 
more accurate knowledge of the condition and 
standing of people than you can possibly have.” 

The son promised to do as his father wished. 
From that time the visits to Miss Leonnard were 
abated, and his attentions to her, when they met 


in society, became coldly formal. The sweet 


| young girl, whose feelings had really been in- 


terested, felt the change, and was, for a time, un- 
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happy; but in a few months she recovered herself, 
and was again as bright and cheerful as usual. 

Time went steadily on, sweeping down one and 
setting up another, and still old Leonnard didn’t 
go to the dogs, much to the surprise of Baker, 
who could not imagine how the mechanic kept his 
head above water after having drove away his best 
customers, as he must long since have done, if all 
were treated as he had been. But he was satis- 
tied of one thing, at least, and that was, that the 
mechanic must be miserably poor, as he, in fact, 
deserved to be, according to his idea of the mat- 
ter. 

One day, about a yearafter his timely caution to 
his son in regard to Miss Leonnard, Baker hap- 
pened to pas3 along a street where he had not been 
for some months. Just opposite a large, new and 
beautiful house, to which the painters were giving 
their last touches, he met a friend. As they 
paused, Bakersaid— 

It has been built 
since I was in this neighborhood.” 

“Yes, it is a very fine house, and I suppose 
didn’t cost less than ten thousand dollars.” 

‘© No, I should think not. Who built it? Do 
you know ?” 

“ Yes. It was built by Leonnard.” 

“By whom?’ Baker looked surprised. 

“ By old Leonnard. 


‘That's an elegant house. 


You know him. 
“Impossible! He’s not able to build a house 
like that.” 

“Oh, yes he is, and a half dozen more like it, 
if necessary.” 

‘* Leonnard 2” r/ 


Why, he’s 


thousand dollars.” 


‘ 
“ Certainly. worihi, at le ast, seventy 

* You must be in error.” 

‘No. His daughter is to be married next 
month to an excellent young man, and this house 
has been built, and is to be handsomely furnished, 
as a marriage present.” 


— " —_ rx 


“Incredible! I thought he was going, or had 
gone, to the dogs, long ago.” 

“ Leonnard !” The friend could not help laugh- 
ing aloud. “ He go to the dogs! 
to go to the dogs. Oh, no! 
in his trade who does so good a business, as little 
show as he makes. Good work, good prices 
and punctuality, are the cardinal virtues of his 
establishment, and make all substantial. How 
in the world could you have taken up such a 
notion 2” 

“ T don’t know, but such has been my impres- 
sion for a long time,” replied Baker, who felt ex- 
ceedingly cut down on account of the mistake he 


» 


He’s the last one 
There isn’t a man 


had made, and particularly so in view of the ele- 
gant house and seventy thousand dollars which 
might all have belonged to his son, in time, if he 
had not fallen into such an egregious error about 
old Leonnard. 

Most persons are apt to make mistakes of this 
kind, and imagine that because from some sligit 
offence they have withdrawn their custom from a 
man, that he must necessarily be going to the 
dogs. Probably in the matter of stopping sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and periodicals, people are 
more prone to fall into this error than in any thing 
else. A man gets offended abou‘ something—per- 
haps, through some error of the clerk, his bill is 
sent to him after it has been paid ; or, through the 
neglect of a carrier, or the purloining propensities 
of news-vending lads, his paper fails a few times, 
and in high indignation he orders a discontinuance. 
After that he is firmly convinced that the paper 
must go down; and if he happen to meet with it 


a few months afierward by accident, will very 
3 


likely say— 

“Why, is this thing alive Geir _ I thought it 
had stopped long ago.” 

So the world moves on. People are prone to 
think that what they smile on lives, and what 
they frown upon is blighted, and must die. 


CROSSES. 


BY MISS 


For me, in every path of life, 
Have crosses evermore been sprend ; 
Brinrs have all its blossoms crushed, 
Thorns pierce my feet at every tread. 
One path ailures, [trace its way, 
Earth's fairest blossoms gem the scene, 
Hope whispers here is certain ground, 
Alus! no thornless sweets [ glean. 
Others with joy and glee pass on, 
Culling life’s sweets from day to day, 
Gather rich beauties without dross, 
When not for me a cheering ray. 
Sighing, [seek within my heart, 
To find why crosses are my lot, 
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When from my soul the answer comes, 
“ God giveth joys, thou heed’st them not.” 
Then conscience riseth to upbraid, 
* A light divine to thee 1s given, 
Though ‘earth may yield thee nought of bliss, 
Fait h will make thine the peace of heaven.” 
Then with a longing, lingering love, 
‘ view earth’s “glories o’er and o’er, 
Afi sigh, yes, deeply sigh to feel, 
That I must cling to it no more. 
A cross on ev erything I find, 
And all its falsehood I deplore, 
To heaven then lift my weeping eyes, 
Where sorrows end, cross comes no more. 








BEIROUT AND MOUNT LEBANON, 


(See the Engraving.) 


Sove thirty years ago, and the name Beirout 
would have fallen almost as strangely on the ear 
{ the ordinary reader in America, as the vernacu- 
lar of the Koran; but now, thanks to missionary 
enterprise, it has become “ familiar” as “a house- 
hold word.” ‘This then is the well known key, 
that unlocks Palestine to the heralds of the cross. 
Ilere the self-exiled missionary of the truth fear- 
lessly meets, at once, the two bitterest enemies of 
his Master, in the turbaned Moslem and the mi- 
tred Jew. Uncongenial as they are on every other 
point, most cordially do the followers of Moses and 
Mohainmed coalesce in their intense antipathy to 
Christ. How little did the sweet psalmist of Is- 
rael anticipate the subjugation of his country to 
the enemies of Jehovah, and the desecration of the 
holy mount of sacrifice by the temple and the wor- 
ship of the False Prophet. Mount Moriah and the 
Mosque of Omar are, however, not before us in 
the picture ; Jerusalem, and “the abomination,” 
“standing where it ought not,” are far off in the 
interior; and we are gazing on the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean, where its “ proud waves” 
are “stayed” by the soil that spreads before the 
distant base of prouder Lebanon. Alas! how un- 
like the cedar-waving Lebanon that David sang, 
and yet its towering summits still look down in 
hoary grandeur, and speak eloquently of the snows 
of age and blessed memories of Zion. Who can 
behold this haven of the sea-worn missionary, in 
such association with that glorious mountain, with- 
out a thrilling recollection of the promise, “ There 
shall be a handful of corn in the earth; the fruit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon ?” 

Beirout, or, as it is sometimes written, Beirtt, 
was anciently the Berytus of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and perhaps still earlier the Berothah of the 
Scriptures. It is beautifully situated on the north- 
ern side of an alluvial promontory jutting into the 
Mediterranean, in the shape of a triangle, which 
forms at its southern extremity a very acute angle 
with the general bearing of the coast. ‘This nar- 
row portion of the promontory is celebrated for the 
‘uxuriance of its olive trees, and between them and 
the city are dense groves of mulberries, with occa- 
sional clumps or hedges of the cactus, that are no 
where surpassed either in the size, or beauty or 
delicious flavor of the fruit. The present view is 
taken from an elevation southward of ‘the city, 
with here and there a somewhat exaggerated cac- 
tus in the foreground, clusters of the mulberry next, 
‘amid which the American mission house is seen 


toward the right,) and, looking over the bay, the 
eye rests on the gleaming cliffs of Lebanon. 

On the land side of Beirout, a wall of mason- 
work, some fifteen feet in height and six or eight 
in thickness, extends in a somewhat curvilinear di- 
rection from the tower on the right to that on the 
extreme left, inclosing in its circuit the entire lim- 
its of the city proper. Within this area the popu- 
lation is extremely dense, being computed now at 
some fifteen thousand souls, though it has been 
heretofore considered a few thousands less. Of 
these by far the largest number are Mohamme- 
dans, but there are many Greeks, Maronite Jews, 
&ec. The streets are narrow and gloomy, shad- 
owed by high stone buildings, and paved with 
large rough stones, that leave a deep noisome 
channel! running through the centre. 

In the beautiful environs without the walls re- 
side the Franks, their neat stone edilices built in 
Kuropean style, and each beneath a group of mul- 
berries ocenpying the middle of a garden, on the 
declivity of an ascent that overlooks the town. 
The population of these suburbs is supposed to 
approach very nearly to that within the walls, and 
the aggregate of both is estimated, by the intelli- 
gent residents, at from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand. 

Beirout has suffered much vicissitude. In the 
time of Augustus it became a Roman colony un- 
der the name of Julia Felix, and was subsequently 
endowed with the rights of an Italian city. The 
elder Agrippa, partial to its interests, embellished 
it with splendid public edifices—theatres, amphi- 
theatres, porticoes and baths. It was at this place, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, that Titus cele- 
brated the birth-day of Vespasian, by gladiatoria! 
combats and other sanguinary spectacles, in which 
many of the captive Jews were sacrificed to gloat 
a savage appetite for human blood. A celebrated 
school Jong existed here, attracting scholars quite 
from Alexandria and Athens, and many distin- 
cuished men repaired to it, to become adepts in 
civil law. 

In the sixth century, under Justinian, it was re- 
garded the most beautiful city of Phenicia; and 
its academy of law was probably at its zenith dur- 
ing the reign of that distinguished jurist. In the 
same reign, however, a desolating earthquake laid 
Beirout in ruins, and the school was for a time 
transferred to Sidon. 

In the eighth century it is alleged to have been 
the scene of one of those miracles, which Roman- 
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ism has industrious!y palmed upon its credulous 


adherents. Some impious Jews enacted a mock 


crucifixion of the Saviour, employing an image 


as the butt of their unhallowed ridicule. No- 
thing material oceurred to check their frenzy, ull 
the spear was driven against the quasi-victim’s 
side; but tien there gushed ferth immense quan- 


7 ‘ y Ine yrnrece la 
tities of blood and water, to their inexpressible 


disinay. 
The fi 
spared Beirout on their way to Jerusalem, but in 


t crusaders, in their descent upon Syria, 


1110 it was reduced by Baldwin L., after a siege 
of seventy-five days, and continued for a long pe- 
riod By them it 
was erected into a Latin bishepric, under the ju- 

on of the Archbishop « f Y's 


ln LiS2, Saladin attempted to re- 


in the hands of the Christians. 


re and Patriarch 
ot Jerusalem. 
cover it by storm, but after laying waste the or- 
chards and vineyards around it, withdrew on the 
approach of the Christians frem Zepphoris without 
accomplishing his object. [le was more suecesstul 
five years afier, when it surrendered to his arms 
In 1197, hav- 


ing become an important seat of trade, and the 


afier an investment of eight days 
resort of Saracen gallies, which thence preyed 
successful'y on Christian commerce, and in the 
course of nine years enslaved no less than fourteen 
thousand Christian pilgrims, it was determined by 
the leaders of the Christian army to repossess them- 
Marching trom Tyre with 
! 


selves of its control. 
this design, they were met and engaged in gen- 
eral battle near Sidon, but forced their way victo- 
riously to the city. On appearing before it, most 
unexpectedly they found the gates expanded to 
receive them; the Christian slaves having risen 
on their masters, and obtained possession of the 


place ere they arrived. It was now given up to 
Amalric as king of Cyprus and Jerusalem. In 
123: it was partially in possession of invading 
troops, but the citadel holding out against them 
was again abandoned to the Christians, in whose 
possession it remained until the terrible overthrew 
of the Franks in 1291.) Afier the abandonment 
of Tyre and Sidon by the Christians, the troops of 
Sultan Ashraf approached Beirout; the Emir in 
command announced to the inhabitants that the 
truce, Which they had not broken, should be still 
accorded them; and he requested, therefore, that 
they would come out with confidence to meet him. 
When however, putting faith in this assurance, 
they went out of the city in procession, recreant 
to his word, he seized upon and put them to death, 
or made them slaves, and taking possession of the 
city and castle, laid them both in ruins. The fol- 
lowing period it revived and flourished, and be- 
came distinguished for its extensive manufacture 
of rich silks. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was always a theme of admi- 
ration with the Frank travellers through Syria. 
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In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Fakhr ed Din made it his chief residence, and Sai, 
proved it greatly ; though he cut off the very near 
access of ships of commerce, by filling up the har- 
bor next the piers. Caravans from Aleppo, Da- 
mascus and Egypt frequently arrived at Beirout. 
especially during that season when the product of 
ithe silk-looms were in market. 

Within the present century Beirout has become 
the centre of European trade from this part of the 
coast. It is the shipping port of Damascus and 
its tributaries, and is now the residence of consy!s 
representing most of the powers of Europe, as wel! 
In May, 1833, 
Ibrahim Pasha, having reduced Acre, acquired 


as one from the United States. 


command of Syria, and Beirout once more chang- 
ed masters. Under his liberal policy, however, i: 
was not destined long to flourish. In September. 
1840, it was wrested from his hands by the com- 
bined fleets of Austria and England, by a severe 
bombardment, that laid many parts of it in ruins 
Since that time it has, however, more than recov- 
ered from the injury it then sustained ; and the di- 
lapidated edifices have been generally replaced by 
fine new blocks in a more modern style of archi- 
tecture. 

Some four years ago an equeduct was discover- 
ed fifteen feet or more beneath the surface, a short 
southwestern wall, which 
It is 
cut out of the solid rock, and is six or seven fect 
in diameter. Hitherto it has not been explored 
very far, but has been traced in a direction to- 
ward Lebanon, toa point where it diverges by two 
branches, and is probably the termination of astu- 


without the 


” 
aistance 


proinises to be another Croten to the city. 


pendous Reman work—perhaps a creation of the 
elder Agrippa, that may have been buried by the 
varthquake during the time of Justinian. The last 
Pasha left an ample fund to erect a fountain at 
the point of excavation, and now the poor as well 
as other citizens, obtain good water there without 
expense, instead of being compelled, as formerly. 
to buy much worse at an oppressive cost. It may 
interest our readers to know that this fountain ts 
very near the American missionary station, anc 
runs directly under the cemetery where rest the 
ashes of the Kev. Pliny Fisk and his deceased as- 
sociates. 

It is impossible, says the Rev. Mr. Calhoun, to 
imagine any thing more beautiful than the aspect 
of Beirout and its vicinity, to one approaching 
it from sea; the massive, compact city, with 
its towers and minarets, invested as it is with the 
most luxuriant verdure, every where studded with 
abodes of taste, and in the distance the siupen- 
dous Jebel Sunnin, one of the loftiest summits of 
Mount Lebanon, towering in its whiteness to 
the sky. 
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bids him mark thy plume where. 
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warns him that my peace is gone, If he should al -so change. 
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II. 
It tells him thou return’st again 
To her who sets thee free ; 
And oh! it asks the truant, when 
He'll thus resemble thee ? 
Then speed thy flight, my courier dove, 
On pinions fleet and free, 
And bear this letter to my love, 
Who’s far away from me. 
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